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Appraising Your Low Priced Stocks 
RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 


Classifies Them Into Dividend Payers, Prospective Dividend Payers, Indifferent 
or Worthless 
A Definite Valuation of Certain Popular Issues 


In our issue of February 20 last 
(page 336), I referred to the various 
grades of low-priced stocks, dividing 
them into four classes: (1) Dividend 
payers; (2) Prospective dividend pay- 
ers; (3) Those with an indifferent fu- 
ture; (4) Those which may be regard- 
ed as more or less worthless. 

Upon analysis I find that a number 
of these stocks lean in one direction or 
another—that is, a prospective divi- 
dend payer may incline toward the in- 
different stage, and vice versa. 

It must be borne in mind that all of 
these stocks, in whatever class, are 
subject to the general influence of a 
rising or declining market. An indif- 
ferent stock may be quoted around 10 
or 12 now, and without any especial 
change in its standing, may advance 
to 18 or 20 in a genuine bull market. 
In such a case, all stocks, of whatso- 
ever grade, would be likewise affected, 
but this influence would be greater or 
less in the respective stocks, accord- 
ing to changes in earning power or 
financial strength. 

Therefore, to define a stock as be- 
longing in a certain class, is not to say 
that it will remain there, nor that it 
will not respond to the principal 
Swings in the general market. On the 


contrary, all stocks, like everything 
else in the universe, are either growing 
toward a higher plane, or declining 
toward a lower one. No stock stands 
still for any length of time in its trav- 
els toward one extreme or the other. 

In the following remarks as to the 
respective standing of various low- 
priced stocks, I have used a plus or 
minus sign to indicate whether an im- 
provement or deterioration is to be ex- 
pected. Hence, when a stock is 
marked 3+, it means that while its 
present position is indifferent, the 
prospects are that it will eventually 
move into Class 2. 

As the low-priced dividend payers 
are well known there is no need to 
mention them here. The first to re- 
quire our attention is therefore 


CLASS TWO. 
PROSPECTIVE DIVIDEND PAYERS. 

FEDERAL MINING AND SMELTING, com- 
mon (Rating 2)—A highly specula- 
tive issue but possessing great possi- 
bilities. Value of output depends 
upon markets for lead, silver and zinc, 
and no mine superintendent, much 
less a city speculator can foretell how 
high in either of these metals next 
year’s ore will run, or what price will 
be obtainable therefor. Prospects for 
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continuation of orebody are apparently 
good, equipment is modern and ade- 
> ny technical management of a high 
order. 


Rep. Iron & STEEL, common (2).— 
Prospects of appreciation in price 
rather more than prospects of divi- 
dends. It has sold as high as 49%, but 
this occurred in 1909 in a tremendous 
bull market. Since that time the price 
has been going down steadily. It has 
never paid a dividend and has sold as 
low as 5 in 1900. 

The company of course is subject to 
the vicissitudes of the steel trade, but 
it should in future push along more 
steadily than in the past. Two or three 
years ago, when its finances were re- 
arranged and some new bonds put out, 
provisions were made so that the 
working capital position should be kept 
up to a betteer standard than in the past. 

Because of this necessity, the pos- 
sibility of dividends on the common 
are always dubious. On the other 
hand the fundamentals behind the 
common are to be kept in good condi- 
tion. This gives bull material when 
the steel business and the market im- 

roves. Sales, profits, surplus, etc., 
for 1914 look very bad, but no worse 
in proportion than other steel com- 
panies. There are 834 per cent. accu- 
mulated dividends on the preferred 
stock still unpaid. This is another 
factor working against common divi- 
dends. 

Seaspoarp Arr LINE, common 
(2).—Has suffered like Southern Ry., 
because of the unnatural conditions 
existing down south. But it contains 
the elements of a quick recuperation 
when things become right again. Its 
traffic position is a little better than 
some more prominent Southern lines. 

The trouble with S. A. L. has been 
inefficiency of operation in former 
years. Since its reorganization new 
life has been instilled and quite a little 
money has gone back into the prop- 
erty. Thus it began to pay 5 per cent. 
on its adjustment income bonds and a 
small amount on the preferred stock. 
When things brighten up again I ex- 
pect to see it come back to its place 
and renew the dividend on its pre- 
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ferred stock. This will have its effect 
on the common. 

Conditions have given the S. A. L. 
a hard knock. The present situation 
should be short lived. 

U. S. InpustriaL ALconor (2).—In- 


dicated 1.9% earned in 1914, 1.9% in 
1913, 5% in 1912, and 4% in 1911, show- 
ing that it has potentialities, given the 
right business conditions. The pre- 
ferred is a 7% stock. The Distilling 
Co. of America, which is controlled by 
the Distillers Securities Corporation, 
controls the U. S. I. Alcohol, owning 
a little more than half of the common 
stock. 

Earnings for 1914 were off about 
$400,000 (profits all sources), but the 
likelihood of alcohol becoming a fuel 
and being used more and more in in- 
dustrial arts is the basis upon which I 
would assume that this company has a 
rather substantial future. Its progress 
may be slow, and of course is affected 
by such times as we have had, but I be- 
lieve it will go forward steadily. 

Va.-CaroLtina CHEMICAL (2).—For 
a long time this company has been 
able to earn 8 per cent. dividends on its 
preferred stock. During the past year 
it has suffered from conditions exist- 
ing in the South and had to cut the 
preferred dividend. But in the years 
when they were doing good business 
they were building up quite an equity for 
the common stock which is bound 
to show some day. Good times will 
return and the preferred dividend 
should be restored. Then you will see 
the common move on toward where it 
was in 1911 when 4 per cent. was paid. 
It looks like a 2 per cent. stock within 
three years. Earnings on the common 
have been rather erratic (see Bargain 
Indicator). Business in 1915 only half 
that of 1914, but the company should 
make a quick “come-back.” 

CLASS THREE. 

STOCKS WITH INDIFFERENT FUTURE. 

ALLIis CHALMERS, common (3).—Is 
wrestling with a fundamentally bad 
position of its business in that it man- 
ufactures those great units, principally 
mining machinery, which have had a 


- very bad market for several years. It 


is subject to great earnings variations. 
The market for its product is very 























slow. A long pull for whatever one 
expects of it. Figures for a recent 
quarter show $2,532,545 business 
(gross sales), out of which net profits 
were $18,873. The company is tak- 
ing business almost at cost to keep the 
plant going. The common stock can 
hope for little under such necessities 
but the company’s ample supply of 
working capital keeps this issue out of 
class four. 

AMERICAN LinsEED (3). — Cannot 
make a showing for its common stock 
for a long while. Controlled by Rocke- 
feller interests who salvaged it about 
seven years ago when the management 
speculated too badly in flaxseed and 
nearly put the company down and out. 
Had a hard time of it because of se- 
vere competition in its business before 
the war, but the war curtailed exports 
and gave it an awful jolt. 

The company’s report is notable for 
what it does not tell, as is usual with 
Rockefeller properties, but it has no 
bonded indebtedness and is pretty well 
fixed for working capital. When you 
consider that it earned but 2.96 in 1913 
and 183 per cent. in 1914 on its 
preferred stock 1 yore | to the 
amount of $16,723,648 and a 7 per cent. 
issue you can appreciate what chance 
the common has. In 1906 the common 
hit 30. The preferred has paid no divi- 
dend since 1899 when, paying 5% per 
cent., it touched 61. Since 1906 the 
preferred has been no higher than 


47%. 
Dividends on the common are not 
discernible except with the most 


powerful telescope. Pool manipula- 
tion is the only hope of the buyer of 
this stock now. 

AMERICAN WOOLEN, common (3).— 
Over the past five years has earned an 
average of but 6.8 per cent. on its pre- 
ferred and yet has maintained the divi- 
dend of 7 per cent. Has made no de- 
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preciation charge for two years out of 
the last five, and the average for the 
five years has been a little over $300- 
000 per year against $1,600,000 in 1909. 
This shows how they have neglected 
this item (so important in an indus- 
trial of this character) that they might 
pay preferred dividends. The company 
has had serious labor troubles. Finan- 
cial policy not conservative, which 
means that keen analysis of the figures 
would show up more points for criti- 
cism. About every four years it has a 
very bad spell. The tariff has not yet 
shown its full effect owing to the un- 
natural conditions. It can possibly 
keep up its preferred dividend, but can 
make very little headway for the com- 
mon. In 1913 it had an operating de- 
ficit and a final deficit after paying div- 
idends, depreciation, etc., of $3,979,791 
—not a very healthy outlook for the 
common stock. In 1914 its net profit 
before depreciation was $2,788,602, 
equivalent to 7 per cent. on the $40- 
000,000 preferred. 

Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN, common 
(3).—The company is just able to 
squeak through with a little showing 
on the preferred—2.02 per cent. com- 
pared with 3.03 per cent. the year pre- 
vious. Under the reorganized capitali- 
zation it will likely pull along, get- 
ting not particularly worse, but get- 
ting better very slowly. It is likely to 
come along on three cylinders at the 
rear of the procession but not at the 
end. Has some fundamental deficien- 
cies in its traffic position, which will 
always work against it, but with care- 
ful management it need not get any 
worse. There is, every once in a while, 
“deal” talk about this road. On this 
basis the stock can be worked up. Its 
traffic difficulty is largely that it does 
not originate freight on its own line. 
Buyers of the stock must sit in it for a 
very long pull. 


will be continued in subsequent issues of THE 
Nothing like it for clearness and impartiality 


ts extant. No Student of Stock Values can afford to pass these articles with- 
out careful consideration. GET THEM ALL, save them for two years and 
watch results. Mr. Wyckoff’s judgment will be verified in the great majority 


of principal points discussed. 








Stocks Independent of Battles—Business Dominates 
the Markets 





Article Four of 


American Business and the Great War 
By PAUL CLAY 





(S¥qw\l is rather natural, considering 
UU the delicacy with which stock 
Kenmp) prices respond to various in- 

fluences, to suppose that they 
wea be greatly affected by the desper- 
ate battles of such a war as is now in 
progress. One would imagine that 
while a great battle is going on the 
wires would be kept hot with messages 
and stocks would break and rebound 
with nervous haste according as the 
tide of battle swayed. But as a matter 
of fact nothing of the kind occurs. It 
is difficult to realize and fully compre- 
hend the idea that the stock market has 
no human sympathies, and is wholly un- 
moved by appalling losses of life. Such, 
however, is the fact. 

Neither in the Napoleonic wars nor 
in the Civil war was there any substan- 
tial relation between the course of the 
conflicts and the broad movements of 
security prices. It is true that the de- 
pression of feeling caused by a great 
defeat would occasionally result in 
enough emotional selling of stocks to 
bring about a temporary reaction; but 
such reactions were practically without 
effect upon the general course of prices. 
About as severe a test as can be applied 
to this question is that afforded by the 
American Civil war; for the prosperity 
of the North was certain to be greatly 
affected by the outcome. The credit of 
our government was several times en- 
dangered, and the success of the South 
would have meant not only a huge and 
permanent increase in taxation with 
which to support standing armies, but 
also continual war scares such as 
Europe is always subject to. It will 
then be instructive to review, first, the 
history of battles and security prices in 
the Civil war, and then in the Napo- 


leonic wars. 
EFFECT OF CIVIL WAR BATTLES. 


The Civil war became almost certain 
1860, when 


on December 20, South 





but 
it did not actually begin until April 14, 


Carolina seceded from the Union; 


1861, when the Confederates captured 
Fort Sumter. The action of the stock 
market was a decline in the average of 
fifteen representative stocks from 76% 
in September, 1860, to 55% in Decem- 
ber; a recovery to 69 in January, 1861; 
a decline to 53 in April; a slight recov- 
ery and then a decline to 51% in June 
—which was the lowest point of the 
whole war. This low point thus oc- 
curred, not in April as has sometimes 
been stated, rather in June. 

On July 31, 1861, the North suffered 
a depressing defeat at the battle of Bull 
Run; but in spite of that the low point 
of July was 55%, or four points above 
the lowest of June. From that time no 
important battles occurred until Feb- 
ruary 6 to 16, 1862, when Forts Henry 
and Donelson unconditionally surren- 
dered to General Grant. The action of 
the market at this time shows that 
stocks respond as poorly to victories as 
toe defeats. In spite of General Grant’s 
success—which was the greatest vic- 
tory of the North up to that time—the 
highest of March was only 67%, against 
665% for February. To be sure, senti- 
ment in the North was much depressed 
during March by the raids of the iron- 
clad battleship Merrimac, and by the 
fear that it would destroy the Northern 
navy before any war vessel could be de- 
vised which would be able to meet it 
successfully. 

But on the 9th of March, 1862, the 
Merrimac was defeated by the Monitor; 
and again victory failed as a bull argu- 
ment. The lowest of April was 64%, 
against 6454 for March. Indeed, in 
spite of the victory of General Grant 
on April 7 at the battle of Shiloh, the 
highest of April was only 68%, against 
67% for March. In the last days of 
May and on the first day of June the 
army of the Potomac, then under Gen- 




















eral McClellan, engaged in its second 
important action, and was defeated at 
the battle of Fair Oaks. To make the 
matter still worse for the North, Mc- 
Clellan was again beaten on July 1 in 
the Seven Days battle before Richmond 
and was compelled to withdraw from 
the peninsula. 

Here we have a period, beginning the 
second week in April and running 
through the first half of September, 
when the North was continually beaten. 
After the above defeats General Polk, 
who succeeded in command of the army 
of the Potomac, was defeated on August 
30 in the second battle of Bull Run. So 
great was the success of the Confeder- 
ates that General Lee was able to invade 
Maryland and threaten Washington. 
The situation was worse than when the 
war started. Yet from the lowest of 
April to the highest of August stock 
prices rose from 64% to 78. Had stocks 
been dominated by battles they would 
instead have declined to about 50 or less. 
To be sure, the rise was in part due to 
the premium on gold; but the advance 
in the price of gold was only about 13 
per cent., while stocks went up nearly 
21 per cent. of their April price. 

Next occurred the battle of Antietam, 
September 17, when Lee was defeated 
and compelled to retreat across the Po- 
tomac; and from that time until the end 
of the year the prices of both stocks 
and gold advanced. Northern success 
was not long-lived, however; for on the 
13th of December, 1862, General Burn- 
side was badly beaten at Fredericks- 
burg. The next important battle oc- 
curred on the 3rd of May, 1863, when 
the army of the Potomac under General 
Hooker was beaten at Chancellorsville. 
Lee again invaded the North and was 
not checked until the battle of Gettys- 
burg. which ended July 3. 

Thus there occurred another period 
lasting from September 17, 1862, to 
July 1, 1863, when the North suffered 
a succession of reverses. Yet from the 
low prices of September to the high 
prices of the following June stocks went 
up from 76% to 123%. Neither was 
this rise accounted for by paper money 
depreciation; for the price of gold 
meanwhile rose only from 118.5 to 144.5. 
Thus while gold was going up 22 per 
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cent. of its original price, stocks went 
up 61 per cent.—and all this in face of 
a succession of defeats. 

The turning point of the war was 
July, 1863, when Lee was disastrously 
beaten at Gettysburg, and Vicksburg 
surrendered to General Grant. The 
Confederacy was cut in two and lost 
nearly one-third of the army of North- 
ern Virginia. In the West the Confed- 
erate armies on November 24 and 25, 
1863, were badly beaten in the battles of 
Lookout Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge. The price of gold from August 
to December rose from 125.8 to 151.1. 
It would naturally be supposed that with 
the Northern armies victorious, and 
gold prices going up, stock prices would 
score a heavy advance. On the con- 
trary, the high price of December for 
these fifteen stocks was only 137%, as 
compared with 13954 for August, and 
128% for July. The autumn demands 
upon the money market were more im- 
portant as stock market factors than 
battles and gold prices combined. 

By Christmas, 1863, it was plain to 
all thinking men that the South was 
doomed to defeat, and that the victory 
of the North was only a question of 
time. From December to April the 
market was very strong. The stocks 
rose from 128% to 170%. It is clearly 
evident, however, that the rise was at- 
tributable principally to other causes 
than the victories of the North. The 
main cause was the boom in business, 
which had resulted largely from the big 
war orders of the government, from the 
accumulation of ready capital in the 
hands of banks and financiers, and from 
the fall in interest rates. The average 
rate for money in New York for the 
year 1863 was only 4.99 per cent., 
against 6.10 for 1862, 6.37 for 1861, 
and 6.80 for 1860. Besides this, the 
price of gold by April, 1864, had risen 
to 172.7 and the money inflation was be- 
ginning to have its full effect in over- 
stimulating business. 

In May, 1864, occurred the battle of 
the Wilderness, in which General Grant 
was unsuccessful but not defeated, and 
from that time on he gradually drew 
his lines tighter and tighter around St. 
Petersburg and Richmond. If stocks 
were dominated by battles the big bull 
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market which began late in 1863 with 
the war boom in business would have 
continued until April, 1865, when Lee 
surrendered. In fact, however, the 
market made top in April, 1864, for the 
simple business reason that the over- 
expansion in both trade and finance had 
exhausted the resources of the money 
market. This war boom and over- 
expansion put interest rates way up 
again, and stocks went down in spite 
of a big rise in the price of gold. From 
April to July the price of gold went up 
from 172.7 to 258.1 and the price of 
stocks went down from 170% to 152%. 
It is important to bear in mind this big 
movement of stocks right against the 
price of gold, for the reason that a great 
many people erroneously believe that the 
movements of stock prices during the 
Civil war were controlled in detail by 
the changes in gold prices. 


THE NAPOLEONIC WARS. 


No further proof is really needed that 
the stock market is not dominated by 
the success or failure of the armies 
fighting on the side of financial inter- 
ests ; but it is well enough to take notice 
of the fact that the experience of the 
Napoleonic wars confirms these con- 
clusions drawn from the American Civil 
war. On December 2, 1805, for ex- 
ample, Napoleon administered a disas- 
trous defeat to the united armies of 
Austria and Russia at the battle of Aus- 
terlitz. Thereby Austria was compelled 
to seek a truce, the Russians were forced 
to retreat, Prussia, which was about to 
join the coalition against Napoleon, was 
prevented from so doing, and France 
was enabled within a few weeks to 
negotiate a treaty of peace with Austria. 
For England, which was paying the 
large part of the cost of the allied 
armies, it was a great disaster. 

One might have thought that British 
securities would slump; for if the aim 
of Napoleon to eliminate Great Britain 
from the mastery of the seas were to be 
realized, English industry would lan- 
guish. British consols had gradually 


declined from 62 in January to 57 in 
April, 1805; but their lowest in 1806 
was 58% and their highest was 6454. 
Likewise the prices of the Bank of Eng- 
land stock for 1806 were 223 and 191, 
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against 197 and 167 for 1805. Here 
again security prices utterly refused to 
be dominated by the military situation. 

In 1806 the fourth coalition against 
Napoleon was formed, with Prussia and 
Russia in the lead, and English capital 
back of their armies. On the 14th of 
October, however, Napoleon met their 
forces in the battle of Jena and so com- 
pletely defeated them that the allied 
army was dispersed. A few days later 
an army which had been held in reserve 
under the Prince of Wurtemberg was 
defeated and scattered, Napoleon took 
possession of Berlin, and on November 
21 issued his famous Berlin decree 
establishing a paper blockade of Great 
Britain. Once again a disastrous defeat 
failed to bring about a bear market. 
Although this all happened in October 
and November, the December lowest of 
British consols was 58%, against a low 
of 57 the previous year; and even in 
January, 1807, they fell only to 5754, 
and from that point steadily rose to 
643% in November, 1807. The Bank of 
England stock averaged higher in 1807 
than in 1806. Its highest was 12 points 
over the previous high, and its lowest 
15 points above the low of the previous 
year. 

From 1803 to 1810 a bull market was 
in progress in spite of these disastrous 
defeats of the allies of Great Britain. 
Napoleon’s plan was not dissimilar to 
the reported plans of Germany at the 
present time. It was his intention to 
get control of Europe and use that con- 
trol to destroy British commerce. At 
that time the trade of America, Africa 
and Asia was insignificant as compared 
with that of Europe; and with Europe 
under a single government antagonistic 
to Great Britain the consequences to 
English trade would certainly have been 
distressing. Nevertheless the stock 
market was controlled neither by the 
military situation, nor by these probabil- 
ities of great business disturbance, but 
rather by the actual condition of finance 
and trade. This condition was that 
trade was good owing to huge war or- 
ders and that money was easy. In 1804 
money rates in London averaged about 
53% per cent., but by 1807 the average 
was down to 4 15/16, and in 1809 the 
average was but little over 4% per cent. 

















The fact is that after any great war 
gets well under way investors give but 
little consideration to any special con- 
nection between battles and security 
prices. They feel but little more in- 
clined to sell their securities because of 
a defeat than they do to sell their houses, 
farms and shops. After the initial eco- 
nomic disturbance of the war is over 
people go about the business of money- 
making in much the same way as in 
times of peace. If money is cheap and 
business good securities are bought for 
the profits they are likely to show; but 
if business is bad or money dear they 
are sold just as they would be if no war 
existed. Our minds are so constituted 
that we speedily come to regard any 
state of affairs which remains with us 
for a considerable length of time as 
being a natural state of affairs. Having 
so learned to look upon war, the exis- 
tence of hostilities loses all its force as 
a bear argument. 

There is also another reason why 
stock prices have so persistently ignored 
the results of battles. This is that in 
times of great wars large speculative or 
margin accounts do not grow up. A 
big margin speculation or its equivalent 
develops when not only the wealthy and 
upper classes become interested in se- 
curities, but also the middle classes and 
even the poor come to share that inter- 
est. Now, in times of war all classes 
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feel more conservative and constantly 
have in mind the possibility of some 
business disturbance arising out of the 
conflict. Consequently people of small 
means do not buy stocks at all, while 
those of large means practically discon- 
tinue either buying on margin, or bor- 
rowing heavily at the banks on securi- 
ties owned. In the absence of specula- 
tive accounts the shock of a defeat finds 
no weak spot in the market, and prices 
remain undisturbed. 

Our stock markets are in a vastly bet- 
ter position than they were during the 
Civil war because we are only indirectly 
interested in the outcome of the con- 
flict. Had the Civil war gone against 
us, our entire domestic business would 
have been disturbed for a great many 
years; but if this war goes against our 
commercial and financial ally, Great 
Britain, it will scarcely disturb anything 
more than our foreign trade. This for- 
eign trade amounts in volume to only 
about 10 or 12 per cent. of our domestic 
business. The strength of our position 
as compared with that of Great Britain 
in the Napoleonic wars is simply im- 
mense; for the whole industrial system 
of the British Empire was then threat- 
ened. In brief, it is not at all likely that 
serious defeats of the allied armies 
would cause more than temporary reac- 
tions in our security prices. 


In the next article of this series by Mr. Paul Clay, the great prosperity 
brought about by war booms in business, the full employment of labor, and 
the large earnings of corporations will be pictured —See next issue of The 


Magazine of Wall Street. 


Hints for Investors 


BEFORE buying your bonds, look over the record of the security. If its 

price was much higher than at present when all others were high, you 
may feel that its lower price is the result of general conditions and that as 
conditions are bound to right themselves again, the bond will have a rea- 
sonably good advance. If the price has been going down consistently for 
any period, study the issue more deeply than mere price quotation. 





DONT jump at all convertible bonds alike because the present seems a 
good time to buy this class of security. Those which are convertible 
at a high figure move less with the upward trend of their stock than those 


that are convertible at par. 


A good 


convertible bond, exchangeable 


at par for a good stock, advances more easily than the kind without con- 


version privilege. 
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What Thinking Men Are Saying 
About Financial, Investment and Business Conditions 


Burton Predicts 
Republican Success. 


X-SENATOR THEODORE 
BURTON of Ohio has just 
sailed for South America on a 
mission of peace and good-will. 
It will be remembered that he and Ex- 
Senator Root visited the countries to the 
South of us on a similar errand some 

time ago. Before his departure Ex-Sena- 

tor Burton made a number of short 
speeches to different organizations. 

To the New York County Republican 
Committee he emphatically predicted 
Republican success at the next presiden- 
tial election. He could hardly be expect- 
ed to predict Democratic success, cer- 
tainly ; but the fact that he is willing to 
put himself thus strongly on record is 
not without significance, and it is well 
known that many leading business men 
agree with him and consider the fact of 
importance : 





.) 


New York has decided many Presidential 
elections, and it may be left to this State to 
decide the one next year. I think the current 
has turned most strongly toward the Repub- 
lican party because the present Administra- 
tion so completely has demonstrated its in- 
ability to deal with the problems that have 
presented themselves. 

Your own Governor Glynn said in an ad- 
dress before the last Presidential election that 
the pinch of the high cost of living would 
disappear on the dawn of March 4, when 
Woodrow Wilson was inducted into office. 
Instead, what has taken place? 


* * * 


Corey Leaves 
in Cheerful Mood. 


ILLIAM E. COREY, former presi- 
dent of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 

tion, sailed for Europe recently, stating 
in a final interview that he thought 
American business would be in full 





LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





swing again by fall and that it was likely 
to be brisk for three years. He added: 


We are getting a great deal of business from 
Europe on account of the war, and I am con- 
fident that a good proportion of it will stay 
after the war ends if it is properly attended 
to. It will be a long while before our com- 
mercial rivals, England and Germany, will be 
able to get back into their old form, and in 
the meantime we should go right ahead and 
sell all the goods we can. With peace will 
come a big demand in Europe for our manu- 
factured goods, as well as the raw material. 


John H. Fahey, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, is a little more conservative: 


The resumption of business activity is con- 
tinuing and should quicken a little now. While 
the purchasing power of the South has been 
seriously disturbed by the war, the great West 
is now in possession of a great store of money 
as a result of record-breaking crops and 
record-breaking prices. Our factories are 
now called upon to supply thé needs of this 
great population. 




















How to Build Up 
South American Trade. 


A’ a luncheon by the Pan-American 

Society to Senator Burton, Ex- 
Senator Root brought out one of the 
necessary things in building up South 
American trade that our business men 
have often overlooked: 


Our short, sharp, brusque, but resourceful 
way of transacting business goes near to the 
verge and sometimes over the verge of bad 
manners. The business men of South Ameri- 
ca are sympathetic and attentive in their busi- 
ness as well as in their social relations. We 
can all learn a valuable lession by studying 
them. 


The same point is emphasized by 
Prof. Reedolfo Roth, lecturer on in- 
dustrial science at La Plata University 
and editor of the Argentine Review of 
Political Science, in a letter to the Sun: 


For a nation to enter the foreign field it 
must be possessed of a true international spirt, 
and this the United Statea appears to lack. 
For from the office boy who will ask the dis- 
tinguished foreign visitor if he wants to “buy 
or sell anything” or “what’s his business” to 
the manager of the mammoth concern who 
sends word by the office boy that he is too 
busy to see a man who bears official letters of 
introduction and asks him to return some 
other day, there is scant courtesy. 

It would be unjust, however, not to add 
that where courtesy and hospitality are found 
they are on a scale not to be met elsewhere on 
the globe—a courtesy which does honor to 
the nation and its people. 


x* * * 


Shortage of Ammunition 
and Duration of the War. 


URING the recent advance in prices 
on the Stock Exchange, wagers 
were made that the war would be over 
in six months; and it is probable that the 
prospects for peace, even though still 
remote, had something to do with the 
strength of the market. General French 
is reported as saying that the war is a 
question of ammunition. A “veteran 
diplomat” says in the New York Times: 


Taking the official figures as a basis, and the 
daily expenditure until now of rifle cartridges, 
by the German and Austro-Hungarian troops, 
at 26,000,000—and the machine-gun cartridges 
at 10 per cent. more—that represents 318 tons 
of brass. Then assuming that the daily ex- 
penditure of the German and Austrian artil- 
lery, on all three fronts, is at the very low 
figure of 150,000 shells per diem, that means 
115 tons more of brass, or all told a daily 
total of 433 tons of that metal expended in 
rifle and artillery fire. Allowance has been 
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made for the recovery of a certain percentage 
of the empty shells. Now 433 tons of brass 
contain, according to the best metallurgist 
estimates, 309 tons 2 hundredweight of copper, 
and that amount of copper per diem totals up 
to 112,000 tons of copper a year. 

In times of peace, Germany and Austria 
produce a maximum of 30,000 tons of copper 
a year. 

hat is the explanation why the cost of cop- 
per has increased over 200 per cent. in Ger- 
many since the beginning of the war, and why 
everything that contains copper is being seized 
by the Kaiser’s government. 
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THE TALLEST SKYSCRAPER. 
—Baltimore American. 





Wilson’s Attitude and 
Federal Trade Commission. 


THERE is no doubt that many busi- 
ness men feel considerable anxiety 
about the prospective activities of the 
new Federal Trade Commission. But 
Washington believes that the attitude of 
the President will control that of the 
commission. Says “Adams,” in the Bos- 
ton News Bureau: 

i ral body is organ- 
1 new see adie thinks 
there are good grounds for the hope that it 
will not run amuck. President Wilson, still 
anxious about the business outlook owing to 
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its vital bearing on next s election, is 
understood to be against trade commis- 
sion’s ing unnecessarily with industrial 
affairs. therefore try to curb its ac- 
tivities. he is acting in advisory ca- 

pacity in this matter, to judge from his fre- 
uent conferences with its representatives 
daring the past several weeks. Washington 

gossip is that he has urgently admonished the 
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OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 
Not As Easy As It Looked. 
—Des Moines Register and Leader. 





board to do ations to disturb confidence but 
to 
Meanwhile, a themselves feel a 
little more assured, though still having their 
doubts as to the possible effects of the new 
anti-trust laws. And incidentally the political 
outlook is being discussed with growing in- 


terest. Many experienced students, I may 
add, find exi conditions analogous to 
those which obtained on the eve of the first 
election of McKinley. Depression in the in- 
pangs unemployment and an adverse tariff 
— a stones on which Republi- 

to power in 1896. A similar 

state of affairs exists today, with the war the 
preventive, some of the wisest economists 
think, of a deeper depression than already 


There is evidence, of course, that the coun- 
try’s natural vitality is making for a gradual 
reaction in business. There is no 

on the other hand, of that boom which 
President Wilson has so o prophesied 
during the last twelve months. It is not sur- 
therefore, that he is laying out a con- 

the new trade commis- 

There is no doubt that the railroads 

for such favors 

as they have received from the Commerce 
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Commission. The fact that he was with the 
eastern roads in their fight for higher rates 
Lew ga ar eer had great weight with that 

y. Industrial corporations, needless to say, 
will be even more indebted to him for putting 
a restraining hand on the trade commissioners. 


John E. Davies, Commissioner of 
Corporations, outlines the powers of the 
commission as follows: 


Generally speaking, the powers with which 
the Trade Commission is clothed are of two 
kinds: investigative powers and quasi-judicial 
functions. There is nothing new, novel or 
unprecedented or of an inquisitorial character 
in the investigatory powers conferred. The 
os ers previously exercised by the Treasury 

partment, by the Secretary of Commerce, 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
by the Bureau of Corporations in obtaining 
facts with reference to banks, navigation laws, 
railroads and corporations, furnish abundant 
precedent for this delegation of power. 

The Trade Commission is empowered to 
gather information with reference to the or- 
ganization, business, conduct and practices of 
corporations ; to secure this information by re- 
ports such as it shall prescribe; to classify 
corporations and to make public, with due re- 
gee to the protection of trade secrets and 
ists of customers, so much thereof as is neces- 
sary in the public interest. 


* * * 


Bank Acceptances 
Growing in Favor. 


THE business ofthe Federal Reserve 

banks grows slowly, which is en- 
tirely as it should be. A sudden great 
expansion of loans would be as undesir- 
able as it is impossible at this time. The 
twelve banks combined have now about 
$270,000,000 cash on hand, while their 
loans and investments total only a little 
over $50,000,000. Bank acceptances are, 
however, forming a greater part of the 
loans and discounts—about 27 per cent. 
at this writing. 

Approximately 70 per cent. of the 
commercial paper now held by the banks 
matures in sixty days or less. The banks 
have recently been enlarging their in- 
vestments in municipal warrants. They 
hold less than $7,000,000 of U. S. bonds. 

While present business conditions are 
very favorable for safety and conserva- 
tism in getting the new bank system into 
operation, the low rates and small de- 
mand for money make it well nigh im- 
possible for the new banks to earn a 
profit. But this is a secondary consider- 
ation. They can afford to wait. 
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American Investments 
in Foreign Securities. 


[N the past we have always had to dis- 

cuss foreign investments in American 
securities, but the war has reversed the 
situation. Exchange on London re- 
cently dropped to the abnormal figure 
of 4.78%, the lowest since the panic 
period of 1857. We have already im- 
ported about $43,000,000 gold since 
January 1 and would have imported 
much more except for the strong efforts 
of the Bank of England to retain as much 
gold as possible regardless of exchange 
rates. A recent issue of the London 
Economist set forth our position very 
clearly : 


The volume of American exports is so great 
that the United States is not only able to meet 
its obligations to other countries for interest 
and services, but to lend large amounts of 
capital to foreign nations. Furthermore, the 
outlook is that the United States in 1915 will 
sell goods to foreign nations to an amount so 
vast that it will be in a position to buy and 
to pay for great quantities of securities, as 
well as to import considerable amounts of 
gold. 

With the issue of foreign securities in Lon- 
don prohibited, and with the French and Ger- 
man money markets also practically closed to 
the issue of international securities, New York 
has the whole field of international finance at 
her feet. This is not the time to discuss the 
question of whether or not New York will be 
able to maintain after the war the great posi- 
tion it will hold as an international money 
market during the war. It is sufficient to 
mark the undoubted fact that New York is 
rapidly becoming a great international money 
market, in which capital can be obtained by 
every one having adequate security to offer, 
and willing to pay a reasonable rate of in- 
terest. 

How much money American people will 
have to invest in foreign issues in the current 
year cannot, of course, yet be determined, but 
if the foreign trade of the country is main- 
tained at anything like the level of that for 
January it is evident that the amount of money 
available for investment would reach astound- 
ing proportions. Having regard to the fact 
that American tourist expenditures have now 
ceased, it is probable that the monthly sums 
which the American le need to send 
abroad for interest and other purposes is not 
much more than $40,000,000. 

Hence in January America sold goods to 
the extent of over $100,000,000 in excess of 
the amount she needed to sell to pay for her 
imports and to meet her foreign obligations, 
and she was thus in a position to purchase 
over $100,000,000 of foreign securities. Were 
existing conditions to continue we should con- 
fidently expect America to invest in the cur- 
rent year upwards of $1,000,000,000 in the 
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securities of other countries, or in her own 
securities now held in Europe. 
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AS “BIG BUSINESS” SEES THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 





Prospects for the 
Bond Market. 


"THERE are wide differences of opin- 
ion at present in regard to the 


future of bond prices. Many believe that 
bonds will advance slowly, in spite of the 


strain of the war. The First National 
Bank of Boston, however, in publishing 
the chart which we reproduce herewith, 
takes a somewhat discouraging view: 


The strong position of our own country 
with reference to the gold basis should assist 
powerfully, under such conditions, toward 
gaining for us the confidence of neutral mar- 
kets; and to that extent it will tend to trans- 
fer to our bankers some of the prestige hither- 
to enjoyed principally by foreign centers. It 
will help, doubtless, to make dollar exchange 
a strong rival of the more accustomed “ster- 
ling” in many parts of the world, and to 
increase the usefulness of dollar credits. A 
further contribution in this direction is the 
action of European countries, which, in order 
to relieve the situation in their markets and 
prevent gold exports, are seeking credits in 
the United States for purchases to be made 
in this country. ‘ 

The tendency is likely to continue down- 
ward, for the present at least, for in spite of 
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sy money conditions, new issues continue 
come on the market in considerable volume 

there are indications that we are being 
—. to liquidate quite an amount from 

dholders. 

prospect is for continued pressure for 
from foreign countries—from neutral 
as well as belligerents. It will be 
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THE COURSE OF BOND PRICES. 





standing bonds. 

On the other hand, J. S. Bache & Co. 
say: 

The sale of bonds for European account ex- 


and ebbs, but on the whole averages 
ape = spend com. One thing that is observ- 
ery 


i 


is that the old-seasoned issues, in which 
little trading has been done for years in 
market, are coming over, mainly from 
y, and are selling here at low prices, 
on a 5 per cent. basis, which is an 
exceptionally attractive income on such choice 


Some of these bonds _ criginally pease 
years and are rare 
in = dee Beara “Seasoned” investors are 
not letting such rtunities pass to accumu- 
late choice pore 


Hl 
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* * * 


Are Minimum Prices 
Now a Detriment? 


ANY careful observers now believe 
that the ee minimum 
prices is They serv eir p 
in the Qessniioaies which followed the 
outbreak of the war, when the whole 
world was at sea, but normal conditions 
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have now been néarly restored in the 
New York market. he Sun discusses 
this subject as follows: 


To anybody familiar with Wall Street at- 
titudes in recent weeks, there can occur no 
doubt that dealings in securities have been 
hampered by minimum force. Investors and 
traders have seen how the necessary lowering 
of minimums works when reduction becomes 
a necessity. The possibility of further re- 
vision, particular or general, is an obvious 
restraint on purchases and sales. In the larger 
view the possessors of securities and the pos- 
sesors of funds are kept apart by the unknown 

uantity which minimum prices connote in 

stock market equation. Taken altogether, 
the minimum price level has made it impos- 
sible for the market to put itself in shape nor- 
mally, to make a complete adjustment to the 
circumstances of the European war and eco- 
nomic influences at home. 

As all economic forward movements start 
in the financial markets, recovery of American 
business is hindered if minimum prices are a 
hindrance on financial activities. No matter 
if some new re-alignment of quoted values 
should be required, our business situation and 
prospect would be very different, all the con- 
structive factors and influences would be em- 
phasized, if financial and commercial inter- 
ests knew that the securities market, which 
sums up our economic conditions, represented 
a natural adjustment to the contingencies and 
uncertainties of the times. 

As an experiment the adoption of minimum 
prices long ago served its initial purpose. It 
safeguarded the reopening of the Stock Ex- 
change, but it has been said ever since that 
the experiment serves a continuing purpose, 
namely, the protection of the securities market 
against the accidents of war. There seems to 
be too much uncritical acceptance of this no- 
tion. The worse panic that the war could 
bring occurred at its outbreak. Whatever turn 
the war takes, whatever its episodes, will find 
the minds of men more or less prepared. 


* * * 
The Steel Outlook. 


WHILE the U. S. Steel Corporation’s 

tonnage of unfilled orders last 
November was only 70 per cent. of the 
average for the ten previous Novembers, 
the corresponding re at the end of 
February was 83 per cent. This does not 
look like absolute stagnation in the steel 
porcaesa It is the tremendous increase 
in productive capacity that makes pres- 
ent business seem small. Rogers, Brown 
& Co. report: 

Consumers generally are running with ve 
low stocks and ant A ‘of spastinnees 
made are at frequent intervals, intended to 
cover current demands. It is only recently 
Stet See ee ee ee 
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Money and Exchange 


‘Big Exports Bring New Low Rates for Exchange on London 


UR excess of exports for Febru- 
ary, $173,604,000, was more 
than $100,000,000 greater than 
for any previous February in 

the history of this country. The con- 

tinual growth of this enormous favorable 
trade balance had its natural result in 
forcing sterling exchange down to 

4.78%, which was the lowest rate ever 

recorded since the present system of 

quoting exchange came into use soon 
after the Civil War. In the panic of 

1857, however, rates at times prevailed 

that would be lower than 4.78 if trans- 

lated into the present method of quota- 
tion. 

From this low point exchange re- 
covered to around 4.80, as a result of 
gold imports and sales of American 
stocks and bonds by London in this 
market. The total of gold imports since 
January 1 is now about $43,000,000. 
During 1914 we sent out $165,000,000 
more gold than we imported. We have 
therefore got back about one-quarter of 
it. 

It is to be remembered that we have 
always had more gold in this country 
than was really needed to support our 
credits, because of our antiquated and 
clumsy banking methods. The new 
Federal Reserve system enables us to 
spare a great deal of gold. 

At present we do not need gold. 
Money is a drug in all our markets. 
Money rates are at a minimum and with 
the great release of reserves resulting 
from the new banking system, are likely 
to remain low for some time to come. 

We do not need gold, yet in view of 
our trade position and the necessities of 
the nations at war, we are practically 
sure to receive further shipments of the 
precious metal from time to time. 

We shall not, however, import any 
such amounts of gold as would equal 
the balance of trade in our favor, because 
Europe will establish credits here to 
cover a large part of its purchases. It 
will establish such credits because it must 
do so, otherwise we should drain London 
of its gold at a rate that could not be 
borne by the English bank. The Bank 
of d reserve has already fallen 





about 10 per cent. within the last few 
weeks. It will probably fall still further 
and the bank is prepared to face that 
condition. But it is perfectly clear that 
the bank will endeavor to hold its gold 
so far as is practicable and the only way 
to do this will be to arrange for credits 
here which will cover the merchandise 
bought from us. 

A credit of $50,000,000 for France 
has already been substantially arranged 
and formal announcement of it is ex- 
pected within a few days. There are 
rumors of much larger credits to come, 
totaling, according to some _ reports, 
$500,000,000. 

Another very important offset to the 
big trade balance in our favor lies in 
sales of securities to us by London and 
Berlin. A rate of 4.78 for exchange 
does not, perhaps, mean an actual pre- 
mium on gold at London, because of the 
present very high rates for freight and 
insurance. But the lowest of the recent 
exchange rates on Paris would equal a 
premium of about three per cent. on gold 
there as compared with this country, 
and exchange on Berlin has been 
equivalent to a premium of twelve or 
thirteen per cent. on gold there. 

This offers a very strong inducement 
to Berlin to sell securities here, since 
the premium on gold as between the two 
countries adds about twelve per cent. to 
the price realized. In the case of many 
high-grade bonds, this premium enables 
the German holder actually to realize a 
nice profit over what he paid for the 
bonds several years ago when the general 
range of bond prices was much higher 
than it is now. 

Nevertheless there can be little doubt 
that exchange -will continue very low. 
The money rate at London may be ex- 
pected to harden further, as a result of 
falling reserves. Our own money rate 
will not rise much. Our excess of bank 
reserves is now so large that it has ceased 
to be a subject of interest or comment. 
Money in this country cannot possibly 
bring much higher rates before next fall, 
and it is a question whether the period 
of continued ease may not run over into 


1916. 
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The Market Outlook 
The Real Factors Underneath the Recent Rise 


the minds of the majority, the 
fall of Przemysl was the prin- 
cipal cause of the recent 
strength and activity in the 
market. Yet if we endeavor to apply 
this theory in detail we find many dif- 
ficulties. 

For example, the stock which has 
led the advance, Bethlehem Steel, is 
running largely on war orders and the 
end of the war might naturally be 
counted a bear argument on that stock, 
in its temporary results at least. Sev- 
eral of the automobile stocks, likewise, 
have had big advances. These com- 
panies have been selling cars and 
trucks for export in quantities never 
before thought possible, and this busi- 
ness would fall off sharply with the 
end of the war. 

It is a far cry, again, to connect the 
sudden boom in Rock Island with the 
fall of Przemysl. Any trained market 
observer has seen plainly the evidences 
of 1 activities in many quarters. 
Without doubt an organized bull party 
has been busily engaged in marking 
up prices wherever possible. This 
could be most easily done in the spe- 
cialties. These stocks are not held 
abroad in any quantity, hence liquida- 
tion from that quarter was not to be 
feared: The American investor can 
usually be counted on not to sell his 
stocks while the price is rising rapidly. 
Banks and institutions, which might 
sell at a price regardless of the appear- 
ance of the market, hold practically 
none of this class of stocks. Hence it 
was not difficult to “mark up” the 
specialties. 





* * 


[‘ his article in this issue, Paul Clay 

shows in a very interesting way the 
slight connection that exists between 
the result of any particular battle and 
the course of the stock market. Bull- 
ish factors have been accumulating for 
a long time past. The surrender of 


Przemysl may have given the neces- 
sary psychological touch to release 
these accumulated forces, but as an 
actual market factor its importance 
has been much overrated in current 
discussion. 

The fall of this fortress is a step to- 
ward the end of the war; but so is 
everything that is happening in 
Europe, even if it be merely the pas- 
sage of time—for every day means 
more millions spent and a nearer ap- 
proach to the condition of financial ex- 
haustion that will probably be the 
se factor in ending the war. In 

ondon wagers are being made at 
even money that the war will end by 
September 1. Hardly any one serious- 
ly discusses any earlier date. 

Such a situation justifies some de- 
gree of strength in our market, in view 
of the present low level of prices, but 
does it justify a perpendicular advance 
such as has occurred? 

On the western front both armies 
have intrenched as strongly as an en- 
tire winter’s work and every device 
that modern ingenuity can suggest 
would permit. For either side to rout 
the other out of its position will re- 
quire an expenditure of blood and 
treasure staggering to contemplate. 
In the East, Russia and Germany are 
still fighting on what from this dis- 
tance appear to be nearly .even terms. 
If financial exhaustion is to end the 
war, it will be only after such a waste 
of human resources as has never be- 
fore been seen. Is there any real war- 
rant in this situation for the buoyant 
optimism of recent markets? 

* 


FROM the present low level, the 

natural tendency of prices must 
eventually be upward. That is the 
strongest factor underlying the ad- 
vance. It is something every one can 
understand and appreciate. When 
prices begin to rise, many investors 














BONDS AND STOCKS. 


say to themselves, “It has started!” 
Some are in haste to buy lest they be 
“left at the post.” 

Our low money rates and redundant 
bank reserves constitute another bull 
argument, always present and con- 
tinuously effective, but not necessarily 
warranting an immediate advance. 
Easy money becomes especially effect- 
ive on declines. It acts as a cushion to 
catch falling prices and becomes more 
and more strongly operative the lower 
prices go. 

Our big exports and the trade bal- 
ance which is steadily building up in 
our favor afford another legitimate 
reason for optimism. This tremen- 
dous foreign trade assures profits to a 
considerable number of important in- 
dustries and puts money in the pockets 
of our grain raisers. 

* * * 
(GENERAL business throughout the 
country is gradually gaining. 
This is shown by the clearings. They 
are still relatively small, but they are 
indicating a slowly rising tide. 

Merchants say that trade is “spot- 
ted.” During the winter, many were 
inclined to predict a rush of buying 
with the opening of spring, partly as a 
result of natural trade recovery and 
partly due to the high prices that 
farmers have obtained for their grain. 
These expectations have not been 
fully realized. The spring demand is 
moderate and retailers are cautious 
about stocking up. 

There is no scarcity of money in 
agricultural regions, but there is a dis- 
position not to spend it until the war 
is over. And business men buy only to 
meet immediate requirements. 

* * * 

THE corollary to this condition of 

hesitation is, of course, that 
stocks of goods are everywhere small. 
This has, in fact, become almost a 
chronic condition during the last few 
years. The customs of trade have to a 
great extent changed, so that neither 
retailers nor wholesalers carry such 
large stocks as formerly. Deliveries 
are made more promptly and in small- 
er quantities. 

It is probable that this change is 
permanent. Yet it will be interesting 
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to see what will happen when the time 
comes that demand really exceeds the 
supply. When retailers find that their 
empty shelves cannot be replenished 
just when desired, but they must wait 
their turn to get orders filled, they 
will certainly stock up more heavily 
than at present—and of course this 
larger stocking up will in turn add to 
the demand. 

This is exactly what happens in the 
steel business in every boom and it 
accounts in part for the extraordinary 
fluctuations in the activity of that in- 
dustry. To a lesser degree it happens 
in most other lines. Demand creates 
further demand, while an oversupply 
tends in itself to check what demand 
previously existed. 

* * + 

NOTABLE feature of the recent 

advance is that it has been great- 
est in the “specialty” stocks, much less 
in the standard issues whether rails or 
industrials, and still less in the bond 
market. The failure of bonds to ac- 
company stocks is a cause of uneasi- 
ness to many. 

It may be that the war has brought 
new conditions, so that the stock mar- 
ket can maintain an advance while 
bonds lie dormant, but the majority of 
operators have become accustomed by 
a lifetime of experience to a certain 
harmony between the action of the 
bond market and the stock market. A 
big bull market in stocks has always 
been preceded or accompanied by ris- 
ing prices for bonds and most opera- 
tors will be cautious about following 
an advance in stocks which does not 
include bonds. 

One reason why bonds are sluggish 
in following the upward tendency is 
that so many are held in Europe. 
European liquidation has not proved 
the bugbear that was feared last sum- 
mer, but it is a very real factor in the 
situation nevertheless. Even in the 
international stocks it makes itself felt 
as a check on rising prices and any 
substantial advance in bonds would en- 
counter still more realizing from 
abroad. This country can gradually 
absorb such sales, but so long as the war 
lasts rising prices must meet this 
obstacle. 
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Profits in the Humble Biscuit 





Prospects for the National and Loose-Wiles Companies 
By WILLIAM T. CONNORS 


HE sealed package lies at the 
foundation of the business of 
the National Biscuit Company 
and the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 

Company. 

The public is willing to pay a higher 
price for clean, fresh goods, kept so by 
sealed boxes having an attractive ex- 
terior. The discovery of this fact made 
the great biscuit companies possible. If 
biscuits and fancy crackers had contin- 
ued to be distributed in bulk and 
weighed out by the grocer, the local ba- 
ker would always have been able to hold 
his own with the big companies. But 
the package system kept the goods fresh 
for some time; it put them before the 
customer in a more attractive shape; it 
guaranteed uniformity—something that 
the local baker never could guarantee; 
and it was an assurance of cleanliness— 
which the grocer was very far from 
guaranteeing on any goods sold in bulk. 

Then the growth of the business per- 
mitted the application of new and large- 
ly automatic machinery, which at the 
same time improved the product and re- 
duced the labor requirements. The re- 
sult is that the local baker simply can- 
not compete with the big biscuit com- 
panies on the goods which they manu- 
facture. He can sell only, in the vast 
majority of cases, by giving a much 
greater quantity for the money. The 
big companies are succeeding by giving 
the public a small quantity of high-grade 
goods for its nickels; the local bakers are 
succeeding, generally speaking, by giv- 
ing a large quantity of mediocre goods. 

NATIONAL BISCUIT. 

The National Biscuit Company was 
incorporated in 1898 and has shown a 
steady, though not phenomenally rapid 
growth. It now has over 40 plants in 
the various large cities of the country. 
Its Manhattan plant (recently enlarged) 
has 34 acres of floor space; Chicago, 12 
acres; Cambridgeport, 6; Philadelphia, 
4; Indianapolis, 2; and so on. The com- 


pany employs about 17,000 persons. 
is large number of plants scattered 











over the country enables it to furnish 
all goods to grocers fresh. Shipments 
are made to over 250 agencies or selling 
branches, and these in turn supply the 
retail trade. The system of distribution 
is complete and probably as efficient as 
that of any American corporation, in- 
cluding even the Standard Oil Company. 

One of the strongest features of the 
business is the steady increase in work- 
ing capital, or excess of current assets 
over current liabilities. For ten years 
this item has grown every year regular- 
ly, as shown on the small diagram here- 
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with. In good years and bad alike, the 
working capital has kept climbing. 

Net profits have not shown quite the 
same monotonous increase, but they 
have been surprisingly regular. From 
1906 to 1910 they remained almost sta- 
tionary. The entire ten years covered 
by the diagram has been a period of 
gradually declining profits in most lines 
of business, as we all know; yet from 
1910 to 1914 the net profits rose about 
30 per cent., in spite of a sharp backset 
in 1913. About half this gain was lest 
in the fiscal year just closed, but this is 
not surprising in view of the war de- 
pression and the high price of wheat 
combined. (National Biscuit’s fiscal 
year ends on the unusual date of Jan- 
uary 31.) 

The larger diagram on the next page 
shows earnings and dividends on both 
preferred and common stocks. It must be 
understood, however, that a d deal 
of new construction has been charged to 
operating expenses—just how much the 












PROFITS IN THE 


company’s rather meager reports leave 
us in the dark. During the last four 
years from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 has 
been expended on new plants and equip- 
ment, while the balance sheet shows an 
increase of only $1,700,000 in plant ac- 
count. Those closest in touch with the 
company’s business believe that net 
profits as reported are after various de- 
ductions and that a larger net could be 
shown if there were any necessity for it. 

Dividends of 7 per cent. have been 
paid regularly on the preferred stock 
since the company was organized. Dur- 
ing the last ten years these dividends 
have been earned from two to three 
times over each year, and the plain ten- 
dency toward a growing surplus puts the 
preferred stock in an exceedingly strong 
position. There is little of it for sale. 
The asked price at this writing is 125, 
at which the yield on the investment 
would be 5.6 per cent. It ranks among 
the strongest of the industrial preferred 
issue. 


PAID ON 
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The dividend rate on the common has 
varied, several extras having been paid, 
which are included in the dividends as 
shown on the graphic. Since 1912, how- 
ever, 7 per cent. has been paid regularly, 
and earnings have av about 50 per 
cent. above that rate. The year ended 
January 31, 1914, was the best, with 11.7 
per cent. for the common stock. 

It will be noticed that 1915 shows a 
greater proportionate decline in the 
earnings on the stocks than any other in 
the company’s history. The business has 
been under pressure fromi both sides at 
once. Sales have fallen off somewhat 
owing to the dullness of general business 
and costs have risen sharply. It is not 
only flour that has cost more, but prac- 
tically all the materials the company 
uses. 

Prices, on the other hand, cannot well 
be raised. The 5, 10 and 15 cent prices 
established for the various packages 
could not be raised to 6, 11 and 16 cents 
without considerable loss of business. 
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Competitors, especially Loose-Wiles, 
would seize on any change from the cus- 
tomary scale as a splendid opportunity 
for aggressive extension at the old plane 
of prices. 

Nor can the retailer’s profit be shad- 
ed, for it is small already and the poor 
grocer is having hard enough work to 
make both ends meet as it is. The re- 
sult is that National Biscuit has had to 
stand the increased expense and it shows 
in reduced earnings. 

But these customary prices have the 
virtue of remaining customary when 
prices fall as well as when they rise. 
James J. Hill is already predicting 70- 
cent wheat after the war is over, and it 
is entirely against common sense to 
suppose that prices can always go on ris- 
ing or even remain at the present level. 
The company is suffering like many oth- 
ers from the disturbed conditions pro- 
duced by the war, but in the long run it 
will be able to recoup most of its les- 
sened profits—which is not true of some 
other companies. 

This company has one valuable ele- 
ment of strength which is not often men- 
tioned, and that is the prestige of its 

s. Many housekeepers 
have acquired the settled habit of re- 
garding them as the best, so that it would 
be difficult for any competitor to get 
their patronage. The good will of the 
consumer is a valuable asset, though dif- 
ficult to appraise exactly. 

Having stood up against competition 

since 1898, with a steadily growing busi- 
ness, there seems no reason to doubt that 
National Biscuit will be able to continue 
doing the same thing for a long time to 
come. 
Even under adverse conditions about 
9% per cent. was earned on the common 
last year, and it is now selling at 120, 
which shows very plainly what investors 
think of it. 

The high price reflects the belief of 
holders that a better dividend is prob- 
able some time, or an extra distribution. 
Whether this comes or not, the investor 
has apparently no need to worry about 
the money he has in National Biscuit. 


LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT. 


The Loose-Wiles Company is in a 
very different position from that of Na- 
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tional Biscuit. It is not so strongly es- 
tablished, but is growing much more 
rapidly. As a proposition which is still 
fighting for its position, its securities 
are necessarily more speculative than 
those of its older competitor. 

Loose-Wiles has factories at Kansas 
City, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Min- 
neapolis, Omaha and Dallas, and has re- 
cently begun to operate a new plant at 
Long Island City, which is occupied un- 
der a 30-year lease with option of pur- 
chase after five years. 

The company is heavily capitalized. 
It has outstanding $15,000,000 of stock 
—first preferred, second preferred and 
common—and net earnings for the last 
fiscal year were $503,000. National Bis- 
cuit has outstanding about $54,000,000 
of preferred and common stock, on 
which its earnings in the last fiscal year 
were $4,520,000, even after large con- 
struction expenses. National’s profits 
were 8.4 per cent. on its capital stock; 
Loose-Wiles were 3.3 per cent. 

The present company, incorporated in 
New York, took over the business of 
Loose-Wiles of New Jersey in 1912. 
The new company has not given out its 
gross sales, but they can be approxi- 
mated from various statements that have 
been issued. The New Jersey company 
did give the sales. The diagram: shows 


the sales of the old company from 1903 
to 1911 and the approximate sales of the 
new company to date. 

It will be seen that the growth of sales 
has been rapid. To produce this result 
the company has adopted an aggressive 
business-getting policy which has caused 
heavier operating and selling expenses 
in proportion than National Biscuit’s. It 
is natural to suppose that this defect 





PROFITS IN THE HUMBLE BISCUIT. 


may be overcome as the business be- 
comes more strongly established. 

The New Jersey company paid 7 per 
cent. dividends regularly on its $3,000- 
000 first preferred stock from date of 
organization. The new company con- 
tinued this rate on its $5,000,000 first 
preferred and the same rate on $2,000- 
000 second preferred up to the end of 
1914, but passed the last dividend on the 
latter. It was stated that the dividend 
had been fully earned but was passed 
owing to depressed business conditions. 
The common has never paid any divi- 
dends, in either company. 

In 1914, Loose-Wiles earned 10 per 
cent. on its first preferred against 12 per 
cent. in 1913; 7.7 per cent. on the sec- 
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ond preferred against 12.5 in 1913; and 
0.2 per cent. on the common against 1.4 
per cent. in 1913. Moreover, the balance 
sheet reveals an item of $1,650,000 notes 
payable which did not appear in the 1913 
balance sheet. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the second preferred dividend 
was passed. 

The stocks are inactive. Present 
asked price is about 95 for the first pre- 
ferred, and even that issue must be con- 
sidered to have a decidedly speculative 
tinge. I cannot see any good reason 


now for considering purchases of the 
second preferred or common. Apparent- 
ly the seasoning influence of time will 
be necesary to put the business of the 
company on a satisfactory basis. 








A Fighting Policy 


WHEN the market goes against you and it looks as if you cannot win a single trade, when 

as you sign the “Buy” slip everything on which you're long turns into a Missouri Pacific 
and everything of which you are short has the spring of Bethlehem Steel, when your broker’s 
smile looks hard and you hate to look at what used to be your margin—never give up then. 
Don’t squeal that “Wall Street is crooked,” don’t imagine that somebody went out of his way 
to do you, don’t let any yellow streak develop in you—don’t quit. 

Remember that your personal stock too is pegged invisibly there on that quotation board. 
You yourself hang in the balance between success and failure. Don’t let anybody or any- 
thing drive your stock down: take up all of it in sight—bull it with your last cent, your last 
hope and your last ounce of energy. 

Close your account temporarily for a fresh start so that you can look about with un- 
biased judgment. Study your situation and yourself. 

Have you given yourself a fair chance? Do you reall 
to play? If you find you have merely had a run of bad luck, come back into the market 
carefully; your financial life depends on your good judgment. If you feel that you have 
something or much to learn, take up the security manuals, the statistics cards, the financial 
papers, and above all both current and the back numbers of the Macazine or Watt Street 
—study, get at the very bottom of the WHY of stock movements. 

No matter what flag floats over the Argonne or the Dardanelles, no matter who pulls 
the wires that lead out of the White Building by the Potomac, that rainbow one of whose 
ends rises out of Broad street, rests with the other on the imperishable prosperity of the 
eternal United States of America, and at both ends of the rainbow is an everfull pot of gold. 
Bet on your country, fight for yourself, and for the things you want. You are sure to WIN! 


know the game you are trying 





THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET is the only financial pub- 
lication, so far as we know, which makes definite predictions on the mar- 
ket in general, on individual securities and on business conditions. Any 
number of publications give histories of what has happened during the 
day, week or year, but few, if any, look into the future. Profits are made 
by cultivating foresight. This is one of the reasons why you should read 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET regularly. 

















Securities That Are Officially Declared Safe 
New York State Legal Savings Bank Investments 


Complete Revised List lemued by the Sapertatendent of Banks 


FEUGENE LAMB RICHARDS, super- 

intendent of banks of New York 
state, has issued a revised list of securi- 
ties considered legal investments for sav- 
oe on the first day of January, 


Below is the complete list as it now 


Subdivision 1, All interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the United States or those for 
= the we of the ae States “ 
pledged to Varo e payment of interest an 

rinci incudin > Gente of the District of 

lum bia. 

Subdivision 2. All interest-bearing obli- 
gations of New York state. 

Subdivision 3. All interest-bearing obli- 


gations of = s following states: 
Alabama, wing fornia, Connecti- 


Arizona, 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maine Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississi: i, Missouri, Montana, 
New al Mexico, New York, 
North Caroli North Dakota, Oklahoma, 

lvania, Rhode Island, uth Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, 
Washington. 

Subdivision 4. All interest-bearing obli- 
gations or revenue notes sold at a discount, 
of any city, county, town, village, school 
district, union free school district or poor 
district in New York state issued pursuant 
to law, provided the credit of the municipal- 
ity or district that issues them is pledged 
for their payment. 

Subdivision 5. The stocks or bonds of 


the follo cities: 

Akron, io; Allentown, Pa.; Altoona, 
Pa.; Atlantic ra J.; Bay City, Mich.; 
ag N. joston, Mass.; Bridge rt, 

nN.; Brockton, Mass.; Cambridge, Mass.; 
Camden, N. Bis oe nton, Ohio; Chicago, III; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, ‘Ohio; Colum- 


bus, Ohio; Covingto n, Ky.; Dallas, Texas; 
Dayton, Ohio; etroit, Mich.; Duluth, 
Minn.; Erie, Pa.; Fall River, Mass.; Fort 
ae | Ind.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; ~ ae 
Hartford, Conn.; Hoboken, N ef: 
bree soke,’ Mass.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Jack- 
: sonville, Fla,; P ag, City, N. J.; Johnstown, 
; Kansas City, 3 sas City, Mo.; 
Lancaster, Pa.; Los An een Cal.; w- 
rence, Mass.; Louisvill e, : ire, | Bees; 4 
Lowell, pase. Manchester 
waukee, is.; Minneapolis, a N. Fewatk 
N. J.; New — Mass.; New Haven, 
Conn. a a ing y. Ji , Pater- 


son, N. pes Portand Ii; 

Pittsbu nd, Me, Ae ence, 

R. L; Reading, Pa.; Reguterd, Il; St. 

i. 0.3 gon, Acionio. S pees 
: Sortast e 

; South Ind.; 





eld, Mass.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Tol edo, Ohio; Waterbury, ‘Conn.; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Youngstown, Ohio. 


Subdivision 6. The following bonds of 
railroad corporations: 
: sad & Susquehanna Railroad, Ist 3%s, 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, gen. 4s, 
= Chicago & St. Louis, Ist 1915; Chi- 
, Santa Fe and Cal. Ry., Ist 5s, 1937. 

tlantic Coast Line, Ist. cons. 4s, 1952: 
Rich & Peters., Ist 6s ‘and 7s, 1915; Peters. 
R. R., Ist 5s, 1926 “A”; Peters. R. R., 2d 6s, 
1926 “B”: 5 & Car. R. R., lst Ss, 1939; 
Norf. & R. R., 2d 5s, 1946; Wil. : Wel- 
don, gen. ist 4s and 5s, 1935; Wil. & New 
Bern, Ist 4s, 1947; Atlantic Coast Line of 
$. <. > aon Ist 4s, i948: Northeastern R. R., 
cons., 1933; Rich. & Peters., cons. 4%s, 

: Ala. Mdi., Ist 5s, 1928; Brunswick & 
Western, Ist 4s, 1938; Charleston & Sav., 
gen. 7s, 1936; Sav., Fla. & Western, cons. 
5s and 6s, 1934; S. S., Ocala & Gulf, 4s, = 

Baltimore & “Ohio, prior lien 348, 1 5. 

Buffalo Creek R. R., cons. 5s, 1941. 

Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts., gen. mtge. cn 1937 ; 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. co cons. mt , 4%s, 
1957; Lincoln Pk. & Char. ist 5s, 1939: 
Rochester & Pitts., Ist 6s, 1921; Roch. & 
Pitts., cons. 6s, 1922. 

Cairo R. R., Ist 6s, 1925. 

Central R. R. of N. ;* gen. 5s, 1987. 

Chicago, Burl. Ry. en. 4s, 
1958; Illinois Div., 7 rt : — 
Div., S. F., 4s and Ss, 1919; Burt & M 
River R. R. Ist LS Fags’ Republican Valley 
Ist 6s, 1919; Veer Ja 7a, 1600: 
Nodaway Valley “ist ree My. Nebraska Ex- 
tension 4s, 1 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul general mtge. 
3%s, 4s and 4%s, 1989; La C. & a 
1st 5s, 1919; Dubuque Div. ist 6s, 1920; W: 
Valley Div. 1st 6s, 1920; Chic. & Pac. West- 
ern Div. Ist 5s, 1921; Wis. & Minn. Div. Ist 
5s, 1921; Chic. & Lake Sup. Div. 1st 5s, 1921; 
Chic. & Mo. River Div. Ist 5s, 1926; Dakota 
& Great South. Ist 5s, 1916; Fargo & South- 
ern Ist 6s, 1924; Mil. & Northern Ist 4%s, 
1934; Mil. & Northern cons. 4%s, 1934; Chic., 
Mil.’ & Puget Sound Ist 4s, 1949; gen. and 
ref. 4%s and 5s, 2014; debenture s, 1934; 
debenture 4s, 1925; convertible 4s, 1932. 

Chicago & North Western, — 34s, 
4s and 5s, 1987; Boyer Valley y. Ist 3%s, 
1923; cons. 7s, 1915; Cedar Rap. & Mo. 
River Ist 7s, 1916; Fre., Elk & Mo. 7 R. R. 
cons. « 1933; Iowa, Minn. & N. W. Ry. Ist 
3%s, 1 ; Mankato & New Ulm Ry. Ist 
3%s, 1929; Mil, L. S. & Western cons. 6s, 
1921; L. 8 & W., Marshfield ext. 5s, 
1922; 1 L. S. & W.. Mich. Div., Ist 6s, 
1924; Mil. L. S. ‘& W,, ‘Ashland Div. Ist 6s, 
1925; Mil., L. S. & W. ext. and imp. 5s, 1929 
Minn, & Iowa Ry. ist 3%s, 1924; Minn. & S. 























D. Ry. Ist 34s, 1935; Northwestern Union 
Ist 7s, 1917; Peoria & N. W. Ry. ist 3%s, 
1926; Princeton & N. W. Ry. Ist 3%s, 1926; 
Sioux City & Pac. R. R. 1st 3%s, 1936; Win- 
ona & St. Peter Ist 7s, 1916; Wis. Northern 
Ry. Ist 4s, 1931. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha, cons. 
3%s and 6s. 1930; Chic., St. P. & Minn. Ry. 
Ist 6s, 1918; North Wis. Ry. Ist 6s, 1930; 
St. P. & Sioux City R. R. Ist 6s, 1919; Sault 
Ste. Marie & S. W. Ry. Ist 5s, 1915. 

Delaware & Hudson Co.: Penn. Div. Ist 
7s, 1917; first and ref. 4s., 1943; Adirondack 
Ry. Ist-4%4s, 1942; Schen. & Duanesburg Ist 
6s, 1924. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Sys- 
tem: Bangor & Port. R. R. Ist 6s, 1930; 
Morris & Essex R. R. Ist 7s, 1915; Morris & 
Essex R. R. ref. 3%s, 2000; N. Y., Lack. & 
pe sag Ist 6s, 1921; Warren R. R. Ist 3%s, 


Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville R. R., 
cons, 6s, 1921; cons. ref. 44s, 1947; general 
ref. 4s, 1950; cons. general ref. 4%s, 1952. 

Genesee & Wyoming, Ist 5s, 1929. 

Great Northern, Ist and ref. 4%s, 1961; 
St. P., Minn. & Man. cons. 4s, 444s and 6s, 
1933; St. P., M. & M., Mont. ext., Ist 4s, 
1937; St. P., M. & M., Pac. Ext., Ist 4s, 1940; 
Minn. Union Ry. Ist 5s and 6s, 1922; Eastern 
Ry. of Minn. 4s, 1948; Mont. Cen. Ist 5s and 
6s, 1937; Wilmar & Sioux Falls Ist 5s, 1938; 
Spok. Falls & North. Ist 6s, 1939. 

Greenwich & Johnsonville, lst 4s, 1924. 

Illinois Central, ref. 4s, 1955; first mtge. 
3s, 3%s and 4s, 1950-51; trust 3%s, 1950; 
Springfield Div. ref. 3%s, 1951; Ill. Cen. 
Litchfield Div. Ist 3s, 1951; Kankakee & 
S. W. Ist 5s, 1921; Cairo Bridge Co. Ist 4s, 
1940; St. Louis Div. & Term. 3s and 3%s, 
1951; purchased lines 3%s, 1952. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. Ist 
gen. 3%4s, 1997. ’ 

Lehigh Valley R. R. Ist mtge. 4s, 1948. 

Louisville & Nashville unified 4s, 1940; 
gen. 6s, 1930; first 5s, 1937; Evans., Hend. 
& Nash. Div. 6s, 1919; Louis., Cin. & Lex. 
Ry. gen. 4%s, 1931. 

Maine Central System: Dexter & New- 
port Ist 4s, 1917; Dexter & Piscataquis Ist 
4s, 1929; European & N. Amer. Ist 4s, 1933; 
Hereford Ry. Ist 4s, 1930; Maine Shore L. 
R. R. Ist 6s, 1923; Penobscot S. L. R. R. Ist 
4s, 1920; Somerset Ry. Ist 5s, 1917; Somer- 
set Ry. cons. 4s, 1980; Upper Coos R. R. 
lst 4s, 1930; Upper Coos Ist ext. 4%4s, 1930; 
Wash. Co. Ry. Ist 3%s, 1954. 

Manhattan Ry., cons. 4s, 1990. 

Michigan Central, lst mtge. 3%s, 1952; 
Bay City & Battle Creek Ist 3s, 1989. 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 
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Minn., St. Paul & S. Ste. Marie, Ist cons. 4s 
and 5s, 1938; Minn. & Pac. Ry. Ist 4s, 1936; 
Minn., S. Ste. M. & Atl. Ry. Ist 4s, 1926. 

Mobile & Ohio, Ist mtge. 6s, 1927. 

Montgomery & Erie, Ist mtge. 5s, 1926. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, cons. 


4s and 5s, 1928; Ist mtge. (F. & McM. 
Branches), 6s, 1917; Ist mtge. (Lebanon 
Branch), 6s, 1917; lst mtge. (Jasper Branch), 
6s, 1923; Ist mtge. (Centerville Br.), 6s, 
1923; Ist mtge. (Tracy City Br.), 6s, 1915-17. 

New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 
Co.: Carth. & Adir. Ry. Ist 4s, 1981; Carth., 
Watertown & S. H. cons. 5s, 1931; Gouv. & 
Osw. R. R. Ist 5s, 1942; Ist mtge. on Spuy- 
ten D. & P. M. 3%s, 1959; Moh. & Mal. Ry. 
Ist 4s, 1991; Moh. & Mal. Ry. cons. 3%s, 
2002; N. Y. C. & H. R. Ist 3%s, 1997; N. Y. 
& North. Ist 5s, 1927; N. Y. & Put. cons. 4s, 
1993; Nor. & Mont. Ist 5s, 1916; R., Water. 
& Ogdens, cons. 5s, 4s and 3%s, 1922; R., 
Water. & Ogdens. term. Ist 5s, 1918; Utica 
& Black Riv. Ist 4s, 1922. 

New York Elevated R. R., deb. 5s, 1916. 

New York & Harlem R. R., ref. 3%s, 2000. 

New York, Ontario & Western: Utica, 
Clinton & Bing. Ist 5s, 1939. 

Norfolk & Western Ry., Ist cons. 4s, 1996; 
general 6s, 1931; New River Div. Ist 6s, 
1932; imp. and ext. 6s, 1934; Scioto Moe | 
& N. E. Ist 4s, 1989; Columbus Conn. 
Term. Ist 5s, 1922. 

Northern Pacific, prior lien and land grant 
4s, 1997; St. Paul & Nor. Pac. gen. 6s, 1923; 
ref. and imp. 4%s, 2047; general lien 3s, 
2047; Wash. & Col. River Ist 4s, 1935; St. 
Paul-Duluth Div. 4s, 1996; St. Paul & Dul. 
Ist 5s, 1931; St. Paul & Dul. 2d 5s, 1917; St. 
Paul & Dul. cons. 4s, 1968; Duluth Short L. 
Ist 5s, 1916. 

Pennsylvania R. R., cons. 3%s, 4s, 4%s 


and 5s, of 1873; Cleve. & Pitts. gen. 3%s and 
4%4s, 1942-1950; Del. River R. R. & Br. Co. 


Ist 4s, 1936; Erie & Pitts. gen. 3%s, 1940; 
Penn. R. R., real estate, 4s, 1923. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington, 
Ist 4s, 1943; Phila., Wil. & Balt. deb. 4s, 
1917-1932. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, Ist 6s, 1928. 

Rensselaer & Saratoga, Ist cons. 7s, 1921. 

Schoharie Valley Ry., lst mtge. 5s, 1929. 

Southern Pacific, Ist and ref. 4s, 1955; Ist 
cons. 5s, 1937; Southern Pac. Br. Ist 6s, 1937; 
Northern Ry. cons. 5s, 1938; Northern Calif. 
Ist 5s, 1929. 

Ticonderoga R. R., Ist 6s, 1921. 

Union Pacific, Ist lien and ref. 4s, 2008; 
lst mtge. railway and land grant 4s, 1947. 
mtge. 3%s and 4s, 1923-1951. 


United New Jersey R. R. & Canal, gen. 


A Hint for Investors 


DONT take too much stock in the story about the big equit 
bond. Equity is nothing more than a third line of defense for ; 
and when the company gets into trouble, may be a mighty poor salvation. 


back of a 
the bond 
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Get Out of Short Term Notes—Buy Good Bonds 





Now Is the Investor’s Opportunity in the Transition from Temporary to 
Permanent Financing 
By FREDERICK LOWNHAUPT 


E of the most pronounced 

movements in recent times in 

the security markets began about 

seven or eight years ago with 
the panic condition in the money mar- 
ket. When money shot to sky high lev- 
els the corporations that had bonds ma- 
turing seemed able to do nothing else 
but issue short-term notes as best they 
could; even then they had to pay very 
high rates. 

The movement gained great headway 
in the panic days because the corpora- 
tions were at that time under the neces- 
sity of doing their financing by short- 
term notes. They all believed that the 
money market would turn within the 
next three years and that by the end of 
that time they could refund the notes at 
a low rate of interest in long-term bonds. 
During the panic days, and the nearby 
months just before and after, long-term 
bonds were at such a tremendous dis- 
count that it would have been well nigh 
suicidal to refund maturing obligations 
in such paper, selling at from ten to 
twenty points under previous prices. 

But the money market and conditions 
did not work out as expected. Since 
1907 we have had low money periods 
but only for comparatively short-time 
borrowing. In other words, money has 
been cheap several times since then, but 
capital which long-term bonds represent 
has not been extra cheap; in fact, in 
comparison with the levels existing in 
years before 1907, it has been rather 
dear. 

Noting this, the corporations to a con- 
siderable extent have continued to issue, 
extend and reissue short-term notes, al- 
ways hoping that the day for refund- 
ing into long-term bonds would soon 
arrive. The net result of this long wait- 
ing has been rather expensive financing 
for the companies but good commissions 
for the bankers in the constant succes- 
sion of note issues. 


Today we are facing a situation that 


will possibly turn the whole course of 
events in the securities markets. The 
corporations have come to the realiza- 
tion that short-term financing is a make- 
shift at best and that they might as well 
face conditions as cheerfully as possible. 
Nevertheless the outlook is really hope- 
ful for long-term financing, and at the 
moment there are at work fundamental 
elements which are likely to change the 
whole course of financial affairs, for a 
while at least. 


We are today in what appears to be 
the first stage of a long continued easy 
money market. Foreign exchange is at 
an unprecedentedly low price due to the 
fact that we are getting so much money 
from Europe on things we are selling, 
and that we are importing little. More- 
over, there will not be much travel to 
Europe, and this means many millions 
of dollars retained here for another 
year. Industry, too, is quiet except in 
spots, which means that comparatively 
little money is being absorbed in this 
way, and, lastly, we have the new Fed- 
eral Reserve system, which implies 
something like $400,000,000 more credit 
available. All this is the basis for an 
extremely easy money market for 
months, which means that the bond mar- 
ket is likely to be strong, and this in 
turn will result in giving the corpora- 
tions the chance of their lives to refund 
short-term financing by long-term bonds 
at favorable rates. Our bond market, of 
course, is not absolutely free from the 
effects of shortage of capital abroad, but 
for some time our home conditions will 
be like a reservoir well fillled. 


For the investor there are several hints 
in these conditions, the principal one of 
which is to get out of short-term invest- 
ments and into bonds which are likely to 
appreciate greatly. The money market 
over the coming months will not work 


the notes up in price very much, but it 
will carry bonds along. The investor 
who has short-term notes can get about 

















top prices for them now, while in a few 
months he will receive only par as they 
are paid off. If he gets out of the short- 
term notes now and takes up good bonds 
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he will not only have a profit on his 
notes but will be benefited by the addi- 


tional increment in the bonds. Action 


should not be delayed. 


Practical Talks to Investors 
XIV—How to Make Money by Trading in Bonds 


MAXY people labor under the idea 

that when you buy bonds you buy 
something that is almost stationary in 
value and from which you get a certain 
amount of income year after year, more 
than which you cannot expect. 

Nothing is farther from the fact. In 
the first place there is not a single bond 
in the market that stands absolutely sta- 
tionary in quotation. Every bond, 
whether on the active list or not, fluctu- 
ates more or less. The better the bond 
is the less fluctuation of course. The 
very highest grade bonds move a little, 
and this is to a large extent dependent 
on the kind of bond and on the condi- 
tions of the bond market. For instance, 
the highest grade municipal bonds fluc- 
tuate to some degree, while government 
bonds change even less. On the other 
hand, high grade railroad bonds, even 
those of the very best type, such as those 
legal for savings banks in New York 
State, move up and down quite fre- 
quently. 

Here is where the alert investor can 
add to his regular income: the more he 
studies the movements of the bond mar- 
ket the more money he will make. Why 
should he be content with 434 per cent. 
or 5 per cent. on his money, if he can 
obtain from 5% to 6 per cent; indeed, 
if he be especially astute, he can average 
even more than 6 per cent; but the extra 
income must come from his activity 
rather than from any other source. 
That is to say, he operates in the bond 
market, buying and selling more or less 
frequently, and this action brings him 
the extra percentage on his income. 

_ It can be done easily ; what is required 
is a close study of the market move- 
ments of bonds—of late there have been 
many opportunities. Six weeks ago it 





was possible to buy cheaply a dozen of 
the highest grade bonds, for instance, 
Southern Pacific San Francisco Termi- 
nal bonds then selling around 78. At 
this writing they are around 81. Here 
is a clear profit of $30 on each bond. 

The average investor little realizes 
what a noticeable increase in income 
such profits make. If he were to be told 
that he could get 6% per cent. on his 
investment in high grade bonds he would 
not believe the assertion, since most in- 
vestors understand, and rightly too, that 
the highest grade bonds do not yield on 
a straight income basis anything like 
this amount. 

If, therefore, it is possible to make 
money in these securities of the most 
desirable class, it is easy to realize what 
the possibilities are in the medium grade 
securities. It is practicable to make 7 
per cent. on your investment if you trade 
actively and shrewdly in these middle 
grade bonds. That means, of course, 
picking out the right ones and at the 
right times. It is easier to make money 
if action is taken at the right time, i. e., 
when they are at low quotation levels, 
because then everything on the list is 
headed for a rise; the difficulty increases 
as you attempt to pick the right ones 
later on, when the upward swing has 
begun or is well on its way. 

Study and observe; go into the heart 
of things. The best paying investment 
anyone can make is to give a few 
months’ time to the hardest kind of 
study of the bond market and then to 
thorough examination of the bonds 
themselves. There will be little or no 
worry when handling the best bonds and 
the profits above the stated income 
gained by such careful transactions will 
be highly satisfactory. 
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HE items below are condensed from leading financial and investment publications 
and from official sources. Neither THe MaGazine or WALL Street nor the authori- 


ties quoted guarantee the information, but it is considered trustworthy. 


We endeavor to 


present in a few words the essential facts in regard to each company. Additional items 
will be found in the Public Utility and Mining, Oil and Curb Security departments. 


American Sugar Co.—IMPORTANT 
CHANGES in management of this Co. are 
rumored in the trade. Notwithstanding two 
years of comparatively unfavorable results, 
financial position of Co. is strong and plant 
and property in excellent condition. 


American Car & Foundry—SHOULD 
EARN its 7% pfd. div. for yr. to April 30, 
notwithstanding depression in equipment 
business. Several of largest plants are 
closed; large portion of present business 
business consists of repair work, as rail- 
roads are trying to make old equipment do 
work of new. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—FEB. 
GROSS as estimated shows an increase of 
slightly over $1,000,000 as compared with 
Feb. 1914, In first week of Mar. traffic im- 

rovement continued with increase of abt. 

000. 9/10 of recent gains have been in 
reight but current passenger business is 
also good. Daily train, Chicago to Pacific 
Exposition, has been run in as many as five 
sections. 


Allis Chalmers Co.—NO WAR ORDERS 
taken although according to an official such 
orders are being offered. However, some 
work now being done for the Beth. Steel 
Corp. may indirectly reach the Allies. 


Bethlehem Steel—NO DIVIDEND or 
stock bonus in sight for three or four years 
according to present understanding of situ- 
ation, although recent rise in quotations has 
caused variety of rumors about possible 
divs, new financing acquisitions. Annual 
report soon to be published is expected to 
show earnings equal to more than 30% on 
common while present earnings are believed 
to be at the rate of 50% on common. 


Baltimore & Ohio—FEBRUARY 
EARNINGS were, gross, $6,469,049 an in- 
crease of .466 as compared with same 
mo. of prev. yr.; net $1,851,317, an increase 
of $1,006,065; it should, however, be noted 
that during Feb. 1914 the Co. suffered se- 
verel from business depression and 
weather conditions. 


Central Leather—REGULAR DIVI- 
DEND BASIS of 1% quar. not likely in 
immediate future for $39,611,000 common 
stock, although current earnings would jus- 
tify such action by directors. Recession of 
shoe industry which has developed in last 
mo, and a half makes demand from coun- 
try’s shoemakers abnormally slack so that 
heavy foreign buying of leather is over- 


si.adowed. Import of hides and skins this 
fiscal yr. are 30% in excess of the 1914 
period. 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—RE- 
PORT for 6 mos, ended Dec. 31, 1914 shows 
gross, $48,790,069; net after taxes, $13,906,- 
798; total income $15,083,790. Surplus after 
charges, $7,231,480; divs., $6,975,856. Sur- 

lus $255,624; profit and loss surplus $40 
526,629, Property investment, $535, 012, oy, 
securities of controlled Cos., unpledged, 
$14,537,256; other investments $32,795,605; 
cash $7,368,400. Application has been made 
to stock exchange to list $506,000 additional 
common stock which has been sold, with 
aiasty to list $50,400 additional on notice 
of sale. 


Corn Products Refining—GOVERN- 
MENT CASE against this Co. declared to 
be weak by F. A. Hall, acting chairman at 
recent annual meeting. He said “The only 
thing against the Co. seems to be that in 
1906 four competing concerns consolidated. 
All recent decision in government suits 
against various Cos, in lower courts point 
to a probable decision in favor of Corn 
Products. Everyone admits that present 
capitalization of Corn Products Co. is too 
large, and it is possible that the Govern- 
ment may suggest reduction of capital. It 
would then be up to stockholders to fall 
in line.” 


Chesapeake & Ohio.— DIVIDEND 
BASIS is apparently 2% annually although 
not officially so stated. Under present con- 
ditions directorate cannot foretell what will 
be equitable rate in the future. Present 
management seems good, and is committed 
to policy of large appropriations out of net 
income for property investment during the 
next five years, the total aggregating $70,- 


’ 


Cleveland, Cinn., Chicago & St. Louis. — 
REPORT for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1914, shows 
gro. $35,365,691, a decrease of $2,247,808; 
net, $5,811,928, an increase of $1,597,416; de- 
ficit after charges, $1,973.687, comparing 
with $2,849,661 in 1913. 


Denver & Rio Grande-—WESTERN PA- 
CIFIC BURDEN heavy. Latter property 
has cost nearly double original estimate, 
and management concedes that $10,000,000 
additional expenditure for branch lines is 
necessary. These new funds would be pro- 
vided according to present plans through 
sale of new Ist mtg. bonds. 


Dupont Powder.—Sales 
ported very large. Stock recently showed 
rapid advance. Orders on hand practically 
unlimited; plants running night and day, 
at rate of nearly $60,000 worth of powder 
every 24 hours. As soon as enlargement 


to Allies re- 

















can be completed, output will be more than 
doubled. ages of employees have been 
raised 20% in part payment for overtime 
work and as incentive to increase produc- 
tion. 


Diamond Match—REPORT for 1914 
shows total earnings $1,872,166 comparing 
with $2,187,830 yr. Eee. Surplus for divs. 
was $1,542,234 or 9.58% on $16,090,600 cape 
tal stock, on which 7% has been paid for 
some yrs. Prev. year’s surplus for divs. 
was $1,775,815 or 11.09% on stock. Surplus 
(after divs. and appropriation of $400,000 
for reserves and $329,931 for repairs, re- 
newals and depreciation) was $15,892 
When transportation facilities between this 
country and Europe were interfered with 
by the war some supplies of chemicals re- 
quired in match manufacture were cut off, 
but substitutes have been found. 


Distillers Securities Corp—APRIL 1 
COUPONS paid without deduction of Fed- 
eral Income Tax. 


Erie Railroad—NOTE OFFER—Bank- 
ers have arranged syndicate to offer $10,- 
000,000 one-year 5% notes at 99. These will 
be sold to pay off $7,500,000 notes maturing 
Apr. 1 and to reimburse Co. in part for 
capital expenditures of over $5,000,000 made 
within the past yr. Since 1900, system has 
been improved to amount of $100,000,000. 
Among more important betterments was 
double tracking of 490 miles of main line 
between New York and Chicago. Earnings 
meanwhile have increased from approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 to $60,000,000. When 
completed, the improvements will give ca- 
pacity for traffic yielding $100,000,000 gro. 
annually. 


General Motors—CASH BALANCE 
after notes are all paid off next Oct. will, 
it is estimated, amount to $10,000,000. Next 
4 mos. are the period of Co.’s fiscal yr. 
when heaviest sales and profits accrue. 


B. F. Goodrich Co.—SITUATION IM- 
proved but common divs. not expected in 
immediate future, as surplus profits must 
be strengthening finances. Since last yr. 
a contingent liability of $573,000 on acct. 
of the French Company and bills payable of 
$2,799,736 have been wiped out. Another 
yr. or two of good earnings may enable di- 
rectorate to consider some distribution to 
stockholders. 


Great Northern Railway.—DIVIDEND. 
Reg. Quar. 134% payable Mar. 1 to stock 
of record Apr. 7. 


Illinois Central—DIVIDEND will have 
been earned by end of Mar. according to an 
official who continues: “Therefore we hope 
not to have to economize so drastically as 
had been planned.” Gross for 12 mos. 
ended Dec. 31, 1914 was $8,486,249, an in- 
crease of $558,152. Net after taxes, $3,496,- 
672 an increase of $161,911. Balance after 
divs. $697,497, a decrease of $158,354. 
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International Mercantile Marine.—NO 
RECEIVERSHIP—Official declares there 
is no truth in report that Co. would be 
placed in hands of receivers because of 
failure to meet interest payments on bonds. 
Co. passed interest due last Oct. on 44% 
bonds, but a term of 6 mos.’ grace exists in 
provisions of the mtg., and therefore int. is 
not due until April. An application for re- 
ceivership must be made by the holders of 
the mtg. The mtg. authorizes $75,000,000 
but only $52,000, has been issued. An 
action, if taken, would be begun in the N. J. 
Courts. This, it is said, would not imply 
bankruptcy, for, as a matter of fact, the Co. 
has been doing a good business since the war 
began. Protective committee has been or- 
ganized in Amsterdam for holders of $17,- 
000,000 International Mercantile Marine 
4%% collateral trust bonds held in Holland 
and will co-operate with New York bond- 
holders’ committee. 

e Co—DIVIDEND. Reg. Quar. 
14% declared payable Apr. 1 to stock of 
record Mar. 20. 


lave Island Railroad—REPORT for 
yr. ended Dec. 31, 1914 shows gro., $13,- 
220,334 comparing with $13,083,926 in 1913. 
Deficit after taxes and intesoets Fant, etc. 
$494,131 comparing with $977, in 1913. 
Prev. deficit $5,450,966, comparing with $4,- 
355,049 in 1913. Profit and loss deficit, $6,- 
124,522 comparing with $5,450,966 in pL 
prev. Pres. Peters suggests that $33,000, 
new non-cumulative preferred be author- 
ized, and a part issued in exchange for short 
term debentures and advances. The total 
authorized would approximate the road’s 
long-term debt. Since Pa. R. R. purchased 
majority of stock $50,000,000 has been spent 
on improvements. Comparing results be- 
fore and after purchase of L. I. stock by 
Pennsylvania the report says: “Between 
1890 and 1900 gross increased only 23.7%; 
from 1900 to 1910 the increase was 161%. 
Yet during 6 yrs. of the Ist period, divs. 
were paid, while net operating revenues de- 
clined 8% and the great yearly fluctuations 
in enses show road and equipment could 
not have been maintained at reasonable 
standard. 


Lehigh Valley R. R. Co.—SITUATION 
encouraging according to Vicé. Pres. Smith. 
General mdse. freight business shows in- 
crease over same date last yr. Shipment 
of munitions of war has helped revenues, 
but cutting off of immigration on other 
hand has reduced passenger business. An- 
thracite trade very dull lately. Feb. figures 
while not yet ready for publicity appear 
satisfactory. Condition of road and equip- 
ment is being kept up to highest standard 
of efficiency. Co. is in g condition to 
meet increased business which is hoped for. 


Louisville & Nashville—OPERATING 
RESULTS for 6 mos. to Dec. 31, 1914 
shows balance earned available for divs., 
$2,675,468 equal to 3.71% on 
stock. This compares with balance of $4,- 
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915,162 in 6 mos. ended Dec. 31, 1913, equiva- 
lent to on $71,963,000 stock. Di- 
rectors’ farsightedness in reducing div. a 
few mos. ago from 344% semi-annually to 
2%4% is hereby corroborated. Ordinarily, 
e business of Louisville is evenly divided 

etween two halves of the fiscal yr., but it 
is likely that current portion of yr. will not 
be so bad as the last one, as South has at 
least partially recovered from recent de- 
pression, Management continues to expend 
more money on maintenance than conduct- 
ing transportation, a record equalled by no 
other large road in the country. 


Kansas & Texas.—OUTLOOK 
for winter wheat in districts served by this 
road could not be better, according to Pres. 
Sch Large part of recent increase in 
gro. earnings was due to heavy movement 
of oil from Oklahoma fields; about 200 cars 
a day being hauled. Gro. business from 
now to end of fiscal yr. June 30 should at 
least break even with corresponding period 
last year. For the moment general busi- 
ness conditions in Southwest declared bad 
by Pres. who expects no marked turn until 
this year’s crops are made. Co. expects to 
buy $2,000,000 worth of new rolling stock 
within month or wto. 


Maxwell Motor Co.—BIG ORDERS com- 
ing in. They are reported as 50% heavier 
than Co.’s proceative capacity. Output for 
1915 should be 30,000 cars or more. Net 
profits for fiscal yr. to July 31 next recently 
estimated at $2,250,000 but this figure now 
considered too conservative: 


North Pacific.—FEBRUARY EARN- 
INGS—Gross Ae O00 17,000; grey 
expenses were , ower and net in- 
creased $430,000 


New York Central—ANNUAL REPORT 
for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1914 shows operating 
revenue, $112,741,051 comparing with $122,- 

in 1913. Net corporate income, $8,- 
688,672 equal to 3.84% on $225,581,066 stock, 
as against $13,243,558 or 5.86% earned on 
same stock prev. yr. sapees for yr., $229,- 
782, comparing with $2,000,537 for 1913. Th 
report in part is as follows: Stock out- 
standing Dec. 31, 1913 including convertible 
value of stock of companies consolidated 
April 16, 1913 was $225, 066, and no 
change has occurred in this. Mortgage, 
bonded and secured debt outstanding Dec. 
1913 was $378,644,052; outstanding Dec. 31, 


1914, $392,014. Decrease in freight rev- 
enues, $6,753,888, was 11.6%. Almost every 
commodity shows a loss, and consequent 


decrease in density of freight traffic per 
mile was 381,215 ton-miles. Decrease in 
passenger revenue, $2,765,729, was in both 
local and interline business. Decrease in 
mileage was 142,118,913 passenger miles. 
Average received from each passenger de- 
creased a little over 3c. and density of pas- 
senger traffic per mile 43,038 passenger 
miles. Revenue from express business de- 
creased $649,931, due to decrease in business 
and reduced rates. Mail earnings increased 
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440, due to more mail transported. 

aintenance of way decreased $3,393,644 
There was less improvement work, and a 
lighter traffic sustained. The property was 
maintained to its standard. 


Pullman Corp.—_OPERATING at 50% of 
capacity, which will be further increased by 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co.’s order for 
all-steel car bodies. 


Pere Marquette. — AUCTION SALE. 
Trustees of mortgages of this road, now in 
receivers’ hands, have filed a petition in 
Federal Court asking that road be sold at 
public auction. Property involved is that 
of the old Flint & Pere Marquette R. R., 
the Chicago & West Michigan, the Chicago 
& North Michigan, the Detroit & Grand 
Rapids, Belding & Saginaw, and the Sag- 
inaw, Tuscola & Huron lines. The petition 
declares $1,503,490 int. on the underlying 
bonds of the Pere Marquette is due and un- 
paid, and that there is no prospect of its 
being paid. 


Reading —-REVENUE SHRINKAGE in 
7 mos. ended Jan. Co. fell short of earnings, 
sinking fund requirements, additions and 
betterments, and dividend by about $950,000. 
Surplus of all Cos. was $4,236,245 compared 
with $5,459,893 a yr. ago, and $11,385,629 in 
record period of 1913. Anthracite trade has 
suffered severely from mild weather. Divi- 
dends on Ist and 2nd pfd. and common are 
declared out of surplus earned in preceding 
fiscal year. 


Southern Pacific—REPORT for Feb. and 
8 mos. shows Feb. gro. $9,477,025 compar- 
ing with $9,850,724 in 1914; 8 mos. gro. $36,- 
235,935 comparing with $93,670,217 in prev. 
comparable period; 8 mos. net, $28,244,276 
comparing with $31,423,799. Operating in- 
come, 8 mos., 886,588 comparing with 
$26,733,217 for same period yr. prev. 


Southern Railway.— NOT EARNING 
pfd. div. Pres. Harrison says: “Southern 
Rwy. failed by abt. $1,000,000 to earn the 
div. on the pfd. in the 6 mos. to Dec. 31 
last, and we cannot earn the div. in the cur- 
rent 6 mos. In Nov. we declared scrip div., 
because for the prev. half year the div. was 
earned with a big margin to spare, and we 
felt the stockholders were entitled to a re- 
turn. On account of the existing situation 
we considered it advisable to conserve our 
cash, so a div. payable in scrip was de- 
clared. The traffic situation has not im- 
proved materially, although somewhat bet- 
ter than a few mos. back when we were 
showing 20% loss week after week. The 
South has suffered very severely. One of 
the oldest railroad heads there tells me 
the situation in the panic of 1907 was noth- 


ing to this. I do not think things will im- 
prove until the people begin to get back 
their money from another crop. Southern 


Rwy. is in a strong position. We have no 


maturities to meet until abt. a yr. from now, 
—_ have a large amount of unexpended 
cash. 




















Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron.—DIVI- 
DEND DEFERRED on pfd. On Dec. 12, 
1914, Co. declared reg. quar. div. of 144% on 
pfd. in scrip, payable Jan. 1, 1916, with int. 
at 6%. Co. has paid 7% on pfd. stock since 
1901, but nothing on common since 1910. 


Studebaker Corp—GOOD EARNINGS 
reported for first 244 mos. of yr. Domestic 
business even with last yr. while foreign 
sales represent improvement. No common 
div. considered likely before July. 


Tennessee Ry. Light & Pr.—IMPROVE- 
ment in earnings now beginning to show in 
subsidiaries’ reports. 


Third Avenue Ry.—NO DIVIDENDS to 
be paid as Co. has not money requisite. 
For 7 mos. ended Feb; 28 surplus after 
charges was $518,111 but in last six mos. 
$624,000 has been spent on improvement 
and charged out of current earnings. The 
budget for present calendar year calls for 
$1,159,400; some of this will be for improve- 
ments which can be capitalized with bonds. 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western.—REOR- 
GANIZATION PROSPECTS — Nothing 
can be done until Federal Court at Toledo 
gives decision on petition of Central Trust 
Co. for authority to sell the Alton stock 
held as collateral for series A and B Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western gold bonds. Central 
Trust asks authority as trustee under the 
mtg. Default of int. on the coll. bonds last 
Aug. precipitated the receivership and sale 
of the Alton stock coll. for the bonds is 
sought for satisfaction of the mtg. There 
are apparently no bidders for the Alton 
stock. Gross earnings of Clover Leaf were 
$132,000 lower than last year for 7 mos. 
ended Jan. 31, but in Feb. estimated gro. 
earnings were $67,000 better than last year. 
At the end of 7 mos. the Co. had a deficit 
after charges of $5,690, compared with a 
surplus of $597,680 for same period last 
year. In last year’s figures was included a 
special div. of $324,870 on Detroit & Toledo 
Short Line stock. 


Texas & Pacific—NEW BOARD 
ELECTED representing both the Goulds 
and New Missouri Pacific interests. 

United Rys. Investment—REPORT for 
yr. ended Dec. 31, 1914 shows total income, 
$1,949,199, a decrease of $185,025; net, $721,- 
$209, a decrease of $185,130; profit and loss 
surplus, $6,018,883 an increase of $796,355. 

U. S. Steel Corp—REPORT for yr. 
ended Dec. 31, 1914, showing a deficit of 
$16,971,984, reflects big drop in earnings 
from prev. yr., when a surplus of $15,592,- 
184 was recorded after pfd. divs. of 7% and 
common divs. of 5%. The decrease for 1914 
is $32,554,167. Employees’ average wage 
was, nevertheless, higher than for any yr. 
in Co.’s history, being $2.97 as compared 
with $292. There was, however, a big 
shrinkage in number of employees which 
dropped to 179,353 from 228,906 in prev. yr. 
In steel rails alone the corporation pro- 
duced 49.2% less than in 1913. Production 
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of steel plates decreased 37.8%, and struct- 
ural shapes 38.5%. Surplus at end of yr. 
was $135,204,472 comparing with $151,798,- 
429. The part played in the Co.’s loss last 
year by the shrinkage of foreign sales is 
shown by the report: In value the export 
sales of all products last year was $42,784,- 
091 compared with $67,818,074, a loss of 
more than $25,000,000, or nearly 37%. In 
tonnage the loss was 668,858 tons. 


Underwood Typewriter—TOTAL  IN- 
COME for yr. ended Dec. 31 last was $892,- 
644, a drop of abt. $1,000,000 from prev. yr. 
Surplus for divs. after allowance for de- 
preciation just covered 4% div. on $8,500,- 
000 common stock. 


U. S. Rubber—TRADE CONDITIONS 
favorable; footwear sales 90% ahead of last 
year. Foreign orders have also helped. 
Authorities on subject believe that Euro- 
pean war will result in large and permanent 
increase in foreign demand for American 
shoes and rubber footwear. 


U. §S. Industrial Alcohol.—ACQUISI- 
TION—Co. will take over Cuba Distilling 
Co., thereby obtaining direct management 
of the source of its molasses supply. Jan. 
earnings of U. S. Industrial Alcohol showed 
an increase of $13,000 in net over a yr. ago, 
and it is believed that 1915 will result in 
increased net of 20% or more. Already % 
of Co.s output for the yr. has been con- 
tracted for on a profitable basis, and higher 
prices are expected on the unsold product. 
War has aided Co. on account of necessity 
for alcohol in manufacture of smokeless 
powder. Reg. quar. div., 114% on pfd. is 
payable Apr. 15 to stock of record Apr. 8. 


Western Pacific Ry.—SALE to State of 
Cal. proposed. Rudolph Spreckles, repre- 
senting Governor Johnson, has conferred 
with Pres. Wilson on this proposal. It is 
considered doubtful if Cal. could purchase 
the property for less than the total of its 
Ist mtg. bonded debt. See also Digest un- 
der Denver & Rio Grande. 


Western Maryland.— IMPROVEMENT 
shown during March. Coke and coal traffic 
better. In fiscal yr. ended June 30, 1914, 
Co. failed to earn charges by $2,715,000. 
For 7 mos. of current year net revenues are 
$400,000 ahead of same period last yr. It 
is expected that business in sight for bal. 
of yr. will bring available earnings up to 
within abt. $200,000 of annual requirements, 
excluding int. on notes. 


Willys-Overland Co—SHIPMENTS of 
Overland cars for Feb. were 31% ahead of 
those for same mo. of last year and double 
those of Feb., 1913. Co. has begun work 
near Toledo plant which will add 3% acres 
of available land to existing site. Com- 
pleted additions will give plant aggregate 
floor space of acres. Co.’s earnings 
this year will be such as to entitle holders 
of ,000,000 common to some recogni- 
tion; a 10% stock div. is spoken of. 





Investment Inquiries 


NOTE.—Answers as published in_ this magazine are selected and condensed from the 


very large number o 


f inquiries received from our readers. 


All such letters are answered 


mail in advance of publication, hence stamped and self-addressed envelopes should 


accompany them. 


Investing $10,000 in Bonds. 


Acting upon your advice of a few weeks 
ago, I have disposed of several of my bonds, 
and now have about $10,000 to invest. What 
would you suggest as first-class, gilt-edged 
investments? I want safety considered 
rather than income.—F. T. 

We advise you to diversify your invest- 
ment by purchasing ten different bonds, as 
follows: 

Southern Pacific Co. (San Francisco 
Terminal) 4’s, Southern Pacific convertible 
5’s, Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
5’s, Norfolk & Western Consolidated 4’s, 
Swift & Co. 4%4’s, United States Steel Co. 
sinking fund 5’s, American Telephone & 
Telegraph collateral 4’s, Montana Power 
Co. es. Armour & Co. 4%’s, New York 
Telephone Co. 414’s. 

All of these are high-class bonds and 
make a well diversified investment, with an 
income of somewhat over 5% as an average. 
Besides, nearly all of them stand an excel- 
lent chance of appreciation in the market 
quotation. Possibly you will have enough 
money left over after buying these to e 
on a bond—if so buy another New 
York Telephone 4%. 





M. K. & T. Notes. 


J. G—We do not think the M. K. & T. 
will Pay off its notes in cash out of its own 
funds, because it is in no eon to do so, 
nor likely to be on May , when the notes 
come due, but we think the company will 
possibly ask an extension of the notes, or 
do some kind of financing to refund them, 
perhaps asking the note holders to take new 
securities in exchange. Some method like 
that seems the only thing the road can 
do. The offer will probably be made at- 
tractive in some way. 





Several R. R. Bonds. 


P. T.—St. Louis & Cairo 4’s are the 
obligation of the Mobile & Ohio (controlled 
by the Southern Railway) and selling 
around 86. They are thus an underlying 
obligation of the Southern Railway, and are 
a good bond. 

ennsylvania convertible 3%’s are the 
obligation of the Pennsylvania R. R. and as 
good as the Pennsylvania, which needs no 
comment. They are among the best. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas first 4’s are 
the obligation of the M. K. & T., which is 
just now in rather a bad way. e bonds 


are quoted around 78 and are a reasonably 


good security. They have been in the 
nineties when the road was showing up 
better. 

Hudson & Manhattan 4%’s are the obliga- 
tion of the company which conducts the 
underground (under river) tubes between 
lower New York and the Jersey Shore. The 
interest on these bonds is just about being 
earned, and the company is constantly im- 
proving, but the bonds will remain for some 
time in the semi-investment class—that is, 
not a conservative investment. 

Mason City and Fort Dodge 4’s are the 
underlyin obligation of the Chicago Great 
Western R. R., and are reasonably safe. 
They are what might be called a business 
man's bond. They are very inactive in the 
market, so no recent quotation is available. 
You could get a quotation by asking several 
houses. 





Automobile Stocks. 


J. S—Maxwell common (31). Your profit 
from 20 in this is very substantial, and one 
that would ordinarily justify selling. In 
this case, however, this and the other auto- 
mobile stocks are in the midst of a market 
movement of a bullish character. No doubt 
the tremendous spurt these stocks have had 
has been a little too fast. Possibly the busi- 
ness situation in the company, which is re- 
ported to be very good, has been pretty 
well discounted by these stocks. For that 
reason we would either sell half of the 
stock and put a stop order on the remaining 
half at or near the current level, or else 
put a stop order on the entire lot, so as to 
insure a good round profit at least. 

Studebaker common (48) has also had a 
good rise, and possibly discounted pretty 
well the good reports of the business. We 
would put a stop order on this stock also, 
because like Maxwell common it is likely 
to have frequent ups and downs. 





Ontario & Western. 


T. K—N. Y. O. & W. common (25) is not 
a very promising security. We would ad- 
vise you to sell it. There is nothing in- 
trinsically bullish on the stock. It may go 
up with the general market, but at that 
very little. Of course if you want to hold 
it for a long time you may get from six 
to ten points profit, but the interest on your 
money would mount up so that the differ- 
ence between the profit and the lost interest 
would not be enough to justify holding so 


long. 
Week want to buy something with a bet- 


























ter chance back of it, — might buy a half 
quantity of Colorado Fuel & Iron common 
and half Seaboard Air Line common, or 
even better yet, break it into three parts and 
take on some Erie common. You under- 
stand all of these will be something of pull, 
some less than the others, but all ought to 
do much better than Ontario & Western. 





U. S. Steel Earnings 


Is U. S. Steel earning the preferred divi- 
dend now? If not, what per cent. of capac- 
ity will it have to operate to earn this 
dividend, and about what per cent. to earn 
the common dividend?—O. C. 


United States Steel on present produc- 
tion is understood to be barely earning its 
preferred dividend. The percentage of full 
operations that must be going on to earn 
these dividends is rather distantly related 
to the question of whether they can pay 
these dividends, because other factors enter 
into the question, such as the allowance for 
depreciation, the amounts used for renewals 
and replacements, etc. If the company 
shuts down on these items, and does not 
take much money out of the income ac- 
count for these purposes, then it can make 
a good showing of net earnings for divi- 
dends, but if it adheres to its old-time policy 
of taking out large amounts of money for 
depreciation, it would have to work at least 
65% to 75% to make a good showing for 
its preferred dividend, and possibly 85% to 
earn the common dividend easily. It is 
now working perhaps 60% of capacity, which 
is about the same as the steel industry as a 
whole. 





Cast Iron Pipe. 


M. R.—U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
(common 10, preferred 33). The business 
is moving along about on the level of the 
average steel company, perhaps a little 
worse, and is subject to the vicissitudes of 
the iron and steel trade, which has not beea 
of the best for some time past. These 
stocks will not improve proportionately 
with some of the better class steel stocks, 
but may show you some profit on the next 
market movement, or the next burst in the 
iron and steel trade. 





Changing Leather to Cigar Stores. 


Central Leather does not act well lately 
when other stocks do. Will return of peace 
cut earnings enough to endanger dividends? 
How about changing investment to United 
Cigar Stores?—W. F. 

Central Leather has been enjoying a burst 
of business due to war orders, which, of 
course, cannot keep on forever. Possibly 
the stock has gone a little too high for this 
reason, and for the additional reason that it 
was given a 3% dividend lately. The return 
of peace may make a difference in the divi- 
dend position. We think you would do 
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well to get out, and go into the Cigar Stores 
stock. eather is too uncertain. 





Baltimore & Ohio 


C. N.—Baltimore & Ohio (68) is likely to 
have somewhat better going than it has had 
for some months past, and may be able to 
squeak through with earnings of, say, 5% 
on its common stock. If it does not quite 
earn this it might be put on a 4% basis, 
which might mean lower prices. We think 
it is a little more likely to hold than to 
fall, so if there is no particular reason for 
selling don’t do so. 





Rock Island. 


F. H.—The question you propound is a 
difficult one, as to whether you should buy 
additional Rock Island stock to average 
your original investment down to a lower 
price. We have thought the matter over 
carefully, and conclude that it would be 
wise to buy the additional stock, and stick 
with the proposition for a safe exit later. 
About $20,000,000 would put the company 
in good shape. Maintenance has been low, 
but not absolutely negligent. The road is 
potentially so good a property that we think 
you will see daylight on your investment in 
two years. e are advising you on the 
basis of a long pull. If you can do this and 
wait we see no objection to taking the ac- 
tion suggested. 





United States Realty. 


T. P.—The real estate situation in New 
York City, where a large part of this com- 
pany’s property is located, has not been as 
profitable as in former times, and the com- 
pany of course has been going as carefully 
as possible with its resources. The stock 
is quite susceptible to market conditions, 
so for this reason may show you a nice 
profit in the coming months, but from an 
intrinsic point of view do not expect too 
much of it for some time. The real estate 
situation is not likely to become healthy 
again (when this company will make 
money) until the general business situation 
has become more robust. 





Colorado Fuel. 


J. W.—Colorado Fuel & Iron (247%) is 
one of the the class of stocks in which com- 
ing months are likely to show a gain. It 
has been considerably higher and is more 
or less subject to market conditions. When 
the market rises, as it is likely to do, this 
stock should get some of the benefits. Fur- 
thermore, it is one of those cheap non- 
dividend paying stocks that has prospects, 
not so much for dividends, but because of 
the growing strength in its intrinsic posi- 
tion. If you buy it do not expect your prof- 
its too soon. There is reasonable assurance 
of them, however. 
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Safeguarding the Public Utility Investor 
What the Bond House Does for Its Customers 
BY ALBERT A. BRIDGHAM 


N order to satisfy itself that an 
issue of public utility bonds has 
merit and is safe to offer to its 
customers, the purchasing bond 
house takes the following steps: 

First—Every property offered as se- 
curity for an issue of bonds is thorough- 
ly examined. by competent engineers. 
There are many large firms of consult- 
ing engineers that make this class of 
work a specialty. Their reports dis- 
close the physical condition of the prop- 
erty, equipment, etc., and establish the 
replacement value. On these reports de- 
pends the question of whether or not a 
proposed issue is for a safe and conserv- 
ative amount. 

Second—The next question taken up 
is the financial standing and policies of 
the corporation offering its bonds. Pub- 
lic accountants make a complete exami- 
nation of the books of the corporation, 
and it is not unusual for such an ex- 
amination to cover a period of five or 
ten years preceding the issue of the 
bonds. 

Third—The last, but perhaps most im- 
portant, is counsel’s opinion. This shows 
that all legal requirements have been 
complied with and that the issue is reg- 
ular in every way. 

When you buy bonds from a house of 
high standing, you take nothing for 

ranted, because these reports and opin- 
ions are on file and will be shown you 
on request. You have open for your in- 
spection (1) engineer’s report; (2) bal- 
ance sheet, operating sheet and general 
financial report, prepared by certified 

ublic accountants; (3) counsel’s opin- 
ion; (4) copy of mortgage. 

These various reports and opinions 
cost the house large amounts in fees, ex- 
penses, etc., and are at the service of the 
customer for the asking. 

Public utility bonds are bonds issued 








by corporations dealing in some gener- 
ally used commodity, such as gas, elec- 
tricity, power, street, railway, telephone, 
or telegraph service, and are generally 
first mortgage and refunding bonds pay- 
ing five per cent. 

Among corporations those in the pub- 
lic utility group enjoy a unique position 
of strength. In the first place, a public 
utility corporation usually has no com- 
petition, as it operates under long term, 
and in some cases, perpetual permits or 
franchises. The earnings of such 
corporations must be steadier and firmer, 
in good times and bad, than those of any 
other class of corporations. 

It is also a ‘generally accepted fact that 
the business of public utility corpora- 
tions is not seriously affected by general 
business conditions, for the public uses 
gas and electricity for lighting purposes 
and uses street cars, telephones and tele- 
graph nearly as much in bad times as in 
good times. Consequently, public utility 
corporations come safely through panics 
and business depressions, because they 
are dealing in something the public must 
have regardless of existing conditions. 

Another question which arises in the 
mind of the buyer of unlisted public util- 
ity bonds is their marketability or sal- 
ability. 

It has long been the popular theory 
that because a bond is listed it must be 
necessarily active. This is not wholly 
true. There are between eleven and 
twelve hundred issues of bonds listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, but it is 
very doubtful if more than fifty or sev- 
enty-five of these issues are to be classed 
as active. 

Although the private investor does 
not require extreme activity or market- 
= in a bond, yet he wants to feel 
that he can find a reasonably quick mar- 

















ket for his bonds if he is compelled to 
sell them. 

To meet this requirement a bond 
house bringing out its own issues must 
not only feel and fulfill its moral obliga- 
tions to its customérs, but it must also 
protect its customers’ interests by sup- 
porting the price of its bonds, furnish- 
ing a market and making loans. 

A bond buyer ordinarily makes his 
purchases for investment and does not 
intend to sell, but if an emergency arises 
which forces him to sell, the house from 
which he purchased his bonds must 
stand ready to assist him. 

Naturally no house is particularly 
anxious to repurchase bonds it has sold 
to its customers, and would, of course, 
prefer to have them stay placed, but the 
right kind of a house will stand back of 
its issues as far as possible, and time has 
proved this to be a good business policy 
to follow. 


TEN-CENT FARE A FACTOR IN JITNEY SUCCESS. 
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A customer of a well known bond 
house in this city had purchased $145- 
000 of various issues. With changes in 
business conditions came the necessity of 
realizing on some of these bonds and the 
house which we have in mind repur- 
chased $50,000 of the customer’s bonds 
at prices about three points under prices 
paid at time of purchase. Cases like the 
above are common and bond houses 
have to do this to hold their customers. 

The demand for public utility bonds 
has been rapidly increasing during the 
past five years. This is probably due to 
the fact that the public is beginning to 
get away from the idea that four per 
cent. is the high water mark of safety, 
and has come to realize that public util- 
ity bonds are safe, that their market 
fluctuations are narrow, and that the 
earnings of public utility corporations 
are steadier year in and year out, than 
those of other corporations. 








Ten-Cent Fare a Factor in Jitney Success 
Auto Authority Indicates That Five Cents is Inadequate in Many Instances 


HE article in our last issue en- 
titled “Shall We Sell Our 
Street Railway Stocks?” has 
attracted much attention and 

comment. There is naturally great dif- 
ference of opinion as to the permanence 
of the jitney invasion. Street railway 
men are inclined to belittle it while some 
of the automobile manufacturers believe 
the movement is of great and permanent 
importance. 

It is stated, for example, that most of 
the operators of jitneys are men out of 
work trying to pick up a few dollars and 
that the pioneers in many cases have al- 
ready yielded up the ghost, their places 
being taken by a second set of men, and 
even a third relay. From this the con- 
clusion is drawn that after depreciation 
and upkeep are figured in, the jitneys 
are not profitable. 

_ As bearing on this phase of the ques- 
tion, Automobile writes the editor of the 

Macazine or WaLL Street as follows: 


_The cars used for jitney buses are of all 
kinds and classes and therefore the figures for 








one would not apply to another. To give you 
an idea, however, on what it costs to run a 
car, the following may be of value: 

ith a car weighing less than 3,000 pounds 
in good condition, some of the costs can be 
closely estimated : 


Cents per M. 
SN: |s <navinis ondledeo mike bees 0 
es Tika di nddal denne te aeeen 2 
EE, Ua6 ohn cgncanaceseavarcans ts 40 
Repair and upkeep............... A 
WEED 1300 S56 89s hae swe. Ebb den 1.6 
68 


Repair and upkeep will depend upon the age 
and condition of the vehicle, but should not be 
more than 1 cent per mile. The cost per mile 
of the driver will depend upon the distance 
the car is driven and the time it is in opera- 
tion, and it is one of those points which make 
bo cars more economical the less they are 
idle. 
Driver hire will be in the neighborhood of 
$15 per week, and if the car is driven 1,000 
miles per week his hire will be 1.5 cents per 
mile. Taking these as probable figures, we 
have them totaled as above. 

To approximate this figure, which is based 
upon careful handling of the car, an effici 
service department should be maintained. 
This will go into overhead and that will be 
a variable factor which cannot be estimated 
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without knowing the size of the plant and the 
ils isons aie and the t 
will have to be added to the cost pig othe be 
fore any idea of profit can be obtained. 

This would seem to indicate that only 
in exceptional instances can the jitneys 
operate successfully on a five-cent fare. 
In many cases, however, a ten-cent fare 
can be charged. For example, E. M. 
Fellows, of Morrison, IIl., carried 1,120 
passengers in a five-passenger car in 
three days during a county fair at ten 
cents each, netting him $112. He used 
a 1908 car, on which further deprecia- 
tion would presumably not be very 
heavy. Apparently his fares for those 
three days must have nearly paid for the 
car. 

In London, as has frequently been 
stated since the jitney fever struck us, 
the buses rival the tram cars. In 1913 
they carried 734,000,000 passengers, or 
90 per cent. as many as the street cars. 
In 1910 they carried only half as many 
as the street cars. 

One of the serious problems is the 
proper regulation of the jitneys to avoid 
accidents and blocking of traffic. The 
Washington state legislature has passed 
a law, over the governor’s veto, requir- 
ing each jitney driver to put up $2,500 
surety bonds. It is estimated that this 
law will automatically extinguish nearly 
three-quarters of the jitneys in that 
state. 

The street railways contend that the 
jitneys are common carriers, like them- 
selves, and should be subject to the same 
regulation and taxation. Frequent acci- 
dents as a result of the great number of 
jitneys on the streets have led a consid- 
erable part of the public to agree with 
this view. If the courts endorse it, the 
jitneys will have hard sledding. 

Doubtless the final result will lie some- 
where between the extreme views now 
expressed as to the future of the jitneys. 
It is clear that a great number of jitney 
lines can be successfully operated at a 
ten-cent fare. A much smaller number, 
where the haul is short, can be run for 
nickel fares. In any case, and after all 
allowances are made, the jitneys are 
bound to get some of the business that 
the street railways have heretofore been 
handling. 
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REGULATING THE JITNEY BUS. 
A Tough Job for Amateurs. 
—Spokane Spokesman-Review. 





A Railway Cut. 


Ramble, ramble, little Jit, 

Never minding what you hit; 

Crash ’em, smash ’em, all the while; 

Soak a hundred every mile. 
—Portland Ry. L. & Pr. Co. 





The Low Priced Securities—Are They 
Cheap? 


During the year 1914 and up to quite re- 
cently some 52 stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange have been sold or quoted at 
below 16 per cent. of their par value. Messrs. 
Harris, Winthrop & Co., 15 Wall street, New 
York, have compiled a partial list of these 
stocks (other than mining stocks) with their 
high and low prices in 1914 and in 1915 up 
to date. Statements as to the capitalization, 
earnings, indebtedness and personnel of the 
companies as well as high and low prices since 
1907 are given. This booklet, WM-l, will be 
sent on receipt of four cents in stamps to 
readers of THE MaGaziIne oF WALL STREET. 





Eased His Mind. 


Allow me to thank you for your prompt 
attention to my query re Third Avenue. 
Your answer eases my mind considerably, for 
I really did not know what was the best course 
to pursue. It is a great help to be able to get 
reliable advice from someone in touch with 
financial matters and having an understanding 
of the same.—J. M, 














Tel. & Tel.—REPORT for yr. 
ended Dec. 31, 1914, shows total income 
$46,196,598, comparing with $45,909,991 in 
1913. Net earnings were $40,557,977, com- 
pared with $40,576,746. Balance for divs. 
was $32,334,814, or 9.38%, earned on $344,- 
681,900 capital stock and compares with 
$32,920,090, or 9.55%, earned in 1913, on 
$344,616,300 stock. Only effect of business 
depression was retardation of usual growth. 


American Power & Light—EARNED 
$396,474, or 4.84%, on common stock in 1914; 
quarterly divs. of 1% were paid, while for 
1913 it earned $338,472, or 6.01%, on cap- 
italization then outstanding, which was 
$5,631,400. 


Cities Service Co.—FEBRUARY EARN- 
INGS show a decrease from same mo. last 
yr., being affected by continued low price 
and restricted purchases of oil in Oklahoma 
districts. Earnings from natural and arti- 
ficial gas, electric light and power, and elec- 
tric railway properties are holding oP well. 
Gro. for 12 mos. ended Feb. 28 was $3,942,500, 
with a bal. after int. charges of $3,368,900. 
After allowing for $684,162 in pfd. divs. paid 
and $939,832 in pfd. divs. accrued, there re- 
mained a bal. of $1,744,906 for the common 
stock, or 11.32% on the outstanding issue. 
For the 12 mos. the pfd. div. was earned 
2.07 times. 

Chicago Ci Rys—JOINT OPERA- 
TION with Chicago Ry. line in effect since 
Feb. 1, 1914. For yr. ended Jan. 31, 1915, 
combined gro. was $31,166,049; net $12,076,- 
773, of which Chicago Cities Rys. received 
$4,951,477 and Chicago Rys. Co. $7,125,296. 
At annual meeting directors and officers 
were re-elected. An official says: “The div. 
a yr. ago was 244% and the total paid for 
the fiscal yr. was 9%, against 10% the prev. 
yr. We hope to declare three more 2% 
quarterly divs. this fiscal yr., making 8%.” 

Columbus Railway, Power & Light.—RE- 
ORGANIZATION showing effect in earn- 
ings. For Jan., 1915, there was an increase 
of $2,726 in gro. and a reduction of $7,771 
in operating expenses, so that net yielded 
an increase of $10,497. Int. charges also 
were lowered and surplus for the mo. was 
$71,855, an increase of 20% over Jan., 1914. 

Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr—CAPITAL 
STOCK INCREASE from $20,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 voted by shareholders at special 
meeting. New stock will be sold from time 
to time, according to need, and $2,500,000 
will be reserved for conversion of that amt. 
of 2-yr. notes recently issued. No offering 
of any of the stock is expected in the near 
future. 

Edison Co. (Boston)—FEB. GROSS 
earnings were $709,228, an increase of 4.04% 


over corresponding mo. a yr. ago. For 8 
mos. ended Feb. gro. earnings were $5,- 
030,693, compared with $4,723,753 a yr. ago, 


an increase of 6.5%. Directors have asked 





Notes on Public Utilities 


approval of Electric Light Commission to 
ae 20,480 additional shares at $215 a 
share. 


Interborough Rapid Transit.— FEB. 
GROSS was $2,707,690, compared with $2,- 
768,497 same mo. 1914. 8 mos. gro. was 
$21,857,126, compared with $21,702,819. Net 
$12,292,430, comparing with $12,203,738; sur- 
oy after charges $5,020,996, as against $4,- 

23,798 in prev. yr. 


Montana Power Co.—EARNINGS for 
1914 showed substantial increase over prev. 
yr. in both gro. and net in spite of curtail- 
ment of mining operations by 50% in dis- 
trict served between Aug., 1914, and end of 
the yr. This satisfactory situation is due 
to diversified character of the light and 
power business and its steady growth even 
in times of depression. Co.’s Hauser Lake 
plant has been increased to 24,400 horse- 
power and Black Eagle plant increased to 
5,100 h. p. Co. now has 101,000 h. p. of 
ro age plants in operation, with 
120,000 h. p. under construction and 127,000 
h. p. of undeveloped water power sites. It 
has 8,000 h. p. of steam reserve. Outlook 
is favorable and extensions to new terri- 
tories are expected to bring increased busi- 
ness. 


Mnfgrs. Light & “Heat Co.—(PITTS- 
BURGH) DIV. Reg. quar. 2% declared 
payable April 15 to stock of record Mar. 31. 


New England Power Co.—(Maine) RE- 
PORT for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1914 shows, 
oss income $982,529, compared with $777,- 
16 in 1913; net $509,741, compared with 
$427,000 in prev. yr.; balance $156,129, com- 
paring with $167, in prev. yr. Gro. earn- 
ings are increasing satisfactorily. Net re- 
sults for 1914 were reduced by extraordi- 
narily dry season, rainfall for this yr. being 
only 50% of average for past 8 yrs. An- 
other unfavorable factor was anticipation of 
the completion of Development No. 5. The 
demand for power continued without inter- 
ruption throughout the yr. and the direct- 
ors considered it wise to secure as many 
contracts as comms og in order that the new 
plant might have a large and paying load 
as soon as it was placed in operation. This 
policy necessarily resulted in increasing the 
amount of steam power used on the sys- 
tem and the directors consequently decided 
to charge to construction $88,000 on account 
of steam power purchased, which otherwise 
would have been furnished through water 
ower had plant No. 5 been in operation. 
t is interesting to note than even under 
the extraordinary water conditions of 1914, 
the company would have earned a substan- 
tial surplus had plant No. 5 been in opera- 
tion. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J—REPORT 
for 1914 shows gro. $38,409,097, comparing 
with $37,279,319 in 1913. Net was $18,516,- 
389, as against $17,427,121. Surplus $1, 
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583,088, a decrease of $102,854. Net earnings 
available for divs. were equal to 6.33% on 
$25,000,000 cap. stock, as ared with 
6.74% on same stock last yr. The report 
on the whole is favorable, as heavy ex- 
penditures were met last yr., a destructive 
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storm entailed extra outlay of $300,000. 

Republic Ry. & Light—EXPORT for 
1914 shows gto. $3,035,436, an increase of 
$35,766; surplus after charges, $524,337, an 
increase of $37,865; balance after pfd. div., 
$212,853, an increase of $37,864. 








Public Utility Inquiries 


Consumers’ Power Notes. 


I would like your opinion of the 6 per cent. 
notes of the Consumers’ Power Co. of Minne- 
sota, due May 1, 1917—T. R. 

The Consumers’ Power Co. owns either di- 
rectly or through stock ownership gas, elec- 
tric light and power, street and interurban 
railway, telephone, and steam properties in 
over cities and towns in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Illinois. 

The entire capital stock of this company, ex- 
cept the qualifying shares of directors, is 
owned by Northern States Power Co. of Chi- 


cago. 
“The Consumers’ Co. owns water power sites 
near Minneapolis and St. Paul capable of pro- 
ducing over 60,000 h. p. Its properties are 
as follows: 

10 hydro-electric power plants. 

15 steam electric power houses. 

443 miles high tension transmission lines. 
1,114 miles electric distributing system. 

5 steam heating plants. 

5 gas works. 

1 street and interurban railway. 

The total number of its customers has 
grown from 48,000 December 31, 1912, to 
69,000 December 31, 1914. Its pone ceruings 
were $3,557,000 in 1912 and $4,407,000 in 1914; 
net earnings, $1,789,000 in 1912, and $2,393,000 
in 1914. This company pays 7 per cent. divi- 
dends on its preferred stock. 

These notes are dated November 1, 1913, 
callable on 30 days’ notice at 101 and interest 
up to May 1, 1916, and at par and interest 
thereafter, and due May 1, 1917. Denomina- 
tions $100, $500 and $1,000. 

The notes are issuable for 80 per cent. of 
the par value of genetal mortgage 5 per 
cent. bonds due 1937, deposited with trustee 
as collateral. 

The general mo bonds may be issued 
only to retire underlying bonds par for par, 
to acquire par for par bonds of companies 
owned and for 75 per cent. of cost of addi- 
tions and improvements. 

The amount of the notes outstanding is 
$1,434,500. Net earnings applicable to the 
notes are many times the amount of the an- 
nual interest. These notes represent a con- 
servative short time investment and well 
secured. They are, of course, imactive and 
shove be bought only with a view of being 
held until they are paid off. 





Brooklyn Rapid Transit. 


N. R—While this stock has never gone 
much above the present level, 9444 being its 
high point, we would not advise you to sell at 
the present price (89). It is a good stock and 
is likely to share in any advance of the gen- 
eral market. 

As an investment it ranks well and we be- 
lieve you can safely hold it until better busi- 
ness conditions bring higher prices. 





Varied Holdings. 


J. C.—Topeka Edison is a subsidiary of the 
Illinois Traction Company. The latter’s in- 
come, surplus and assets show steady in- 
crease, a network of interurban railways be- 
ing operated in efficient manner. The finan- 
cial policy is conservative. The bonds are 
well protected. 

Minneapolis Gas Light appears to have a 
substantial and permanent future. Its bonds 
stand high as to security; their salability is 
also good. 

Spencer Gas is a subsidiary of Massachu- 
setts Lighting Company, which is a holding as- 
sociation controlling a number of electric and 
gas lighting companies in Massachusetts. The 
company has paid good dividends for many 
years, and is reported in sound financial con- 
dition. While the salability of the Spencer 
Gas Lighting Company’s bonds is only fair, 
their security is very satisfactory. F 

Syracuse, Lake Shore & Northern was in 
1913 consolidated with the Rochester, Syra- 
cuse & Eastern Railroad and the Auburn 
Northern Electric Railroad under the title 
Empire Railways, Inc. This has been operat- 
ing with a deficit after interest and taxes. 
There is no sinking fund on the Syracuse, 


Lake Shore & Northern bonds. We cannot 
recommend the issue. 
New Orleans Railway & Light. Its under- 


lying bonds are of the highest class. The 
position of the junior securities is improving 


steadily. 

Louisville Gas & Electric is one of the fif- 
teen or more subsidiaries of the Standard Gas 
& Electric Company, whose financial state- 
ments are not as full as might be desired and 
y seems somewhat cram for 
cash, owing to rapid extensions. At the same 
time the Louisville Gas & Electric bonds may 
be considered secure. 
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_ MINING, OIL AND CURB SECURITIES | 


Where is the Gold in Goldfield? 





ry _____~~— _ 


The Field Includes Many Also-Rans—How to Pick a Winner 
By ARTHUR PRILL 


HE Nevada sun shone pale 
through a heavy cloud of desert 
dust as I stood ten years ago 
before my tent in Goldfield. 

Teams, burros, horses and men were 
kicking impalpable alkali into the morn- 
ing air as all started on their long hike 
southward to the new Promised Land 
labeled “BULL-frog.” . The first part of 
that label was right. 

With surprise I noted a lone figure 
coming in the opposite direction ; against 
the man’s rusty leather jacket a snowy 
white beard stood out. 
lowed a fuzz-tail packhorse. 

“You’re headed the wrong way Joe,” 
I called to the prospector, “what are you 
going to stake out—Winnemucca Moun- 
tain?” 

He barely halted for a long breath, 
then his deep voice rang over the sage- 
brush: “When the crowd goes south, I 
go north boy. You'd better do the same.” 
He went on and never turned again. 

Every mining speculator should take to 
heart that lesson—“Don’t travel with the 
crowd.” What they know, is the burnt 
beans in the bottom of the pot after 
someone else has had his dinner. When 
certain of the big curb houses in New 
York send out five to fifty thousand “in- 
vitations” to “make use of their unex- 
celled facilities to buy” a certain stock, 
the worm was wiggled on to the hook 
in some such fashion as the following: 

The boys who are drifting along a 
more or less hopeful but inadequate 
stringer of ore in, say, the Atlanta or 
Silver Pick workings, fire the last 
round of shots for the day and, 





Behind him fol-° 


before going off shift, to let the 
muckers clear away fallen rock, scratch 
about the fresh face (or end of the tun- 
nel) to see if any new indications have 
become apparent. At first they only poke 
about with candlestick in perfunctory 
manner, but as the stringer crumbles it 
seems to widen and someone whacks a 
pick point into it. A few more blows and 
more heavily mineralized material ap- 
pears : 

“She’s coming in” is the enthusiastic 
shout, and when the “good looking” 
stringer has been widened out to ten or 
twelve inches, the shift boss or some one 
equally prejudiced in favor of finding an 
immediate pay-streak takes a sample from 
whatever spot seems to promise best and 
this sample is hurried to an assayer. 
That is the first step in bilking the future 
stock investor or speculator although the 
men who play the game to this stage are 
actuated by no ungenerous motive. On 
the contrary, they are probably more re- 
liable by every old-fashioned criterion of 
friendship and duty than the average 
perfume salesman on Fifth avenue or 
the cotton-mill hand in Rhode Island. 

The blame for taking a crooked sample 
should fall four times out of five not on a 
desire for wilful misrepresentation, but 
upon that almost universal trait of human 
nature which gave the great philosopher 
of Avon ground for the phrase, “the wish 
is father to the thought.” The miner 
sitting hour after hour in his dark, 
usually damp hole in the rock, has fixed 
his mind on the one big thing toward 
which he has drilled for years, perhaps 
for the best part of his life—a rich strike. 





ly’ recommend that all 
houses whose names a 
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He wants it so much that he feels he 
must, he WILL get it. So he seizes every 
opportunity to take what he considers a 
“good” sample ; any city speculator placed 
in the same circumstances would act in 
similar fashion. Under such conditions 
the accuracy of the sample suffers. 

But cross the company line into Gold- 
field Consolidated ground and see how 
the same task is handled. In the first 
place the boys, although working for 
probably the same day’s pay as those on 
the smaller and undeveloped property, 
have not the same sense of personal in- 
terest in the mine. Their jobs do not 
depend on the discovery or continuation 
of ore in any particular level. When 
the day’s work is done no extravagant 
amount of attention is paid to a develop- 
ment that it not far out of the ordinary. 
At definite intervals the company’s pro- 
fessional sampler measures and chips off 
an accurate channel across the vein and 
this man’s job depends, not on getting 
rich samples but on taking true ones, 
hence when the Goldfield Consolidated 
Company’s assayer makes his report a 
real estimate can be made of the value 
of the rock opened up. 

The first mentioned type of sample, 
however (that taken in the smaller mine), 
may easily “run fifty or a hundred dol- 
lars to the ton”—the only trouble is that 
there is not a ton of it in a week’s output 
from the drift in question. Nevertheless 
someone, not necessarily connected with 
the management of the mining property 
sees the report and deems the occasion a 
good one to string along the speculating 
public. If the management is of the sort 
to lend itself to such business, a few 
mine cars can easily be loaded up in that 
drift, the fact that the material taken is 
mainly waste rock will not be proven 
against them but the lot can be sent to 
some smelter and widely advertised as a 
rich shipment. A few sacks can also be 
filled with Dacite “country rock” or with 
bull quartz worth a cancelled postage 
stamp per ounce. The sacks are care- 
fully sewed up and weighed before being 
taken out of the shaft and then it is easy 
for any broker’s correspondent in the 
camp to calculate that if each sack is 
worth a hundred dollars the pile will 
mean a dividend distribution giving the 
stock a “speculative value” of two dol- 
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lars (plus a whiff of sulphuretted hydro- 


gen) per share. If he believed it he'd 
hock his watch and buy an Ingersoll’s 
worth of the stock before wiring his 
master, but while employes of bucket 
shops have been known to go short of the 
firm’s baby, no white slave investigation 
could unearth an instance in which such 
a broker’s invitation was backed by a 
genuine market order intended to stay 
put till a dividend should be born to the 
public in their twilight sleep. 

Now the market letters appear. If 
the situation will stand attractive 
coloring the talk may be about shale con- 
tacts, latite intrusions or how this gold 
camp will eventually become a copper 
producer of such pregnant potentialities 
that Butte and Houghton will be sent to 
the slag pile. Orders are wired in “at 
our expense,” some are sent by people 
who ought to know better, some by or- 
dinary inmates of that great asylum 
wherein no man is his brother’s keeper. 
One dollar is as good as another and 
when a sufficient number has come in on 
the long side to make the campaign pay, 
and the mails begin to thin out because 
the boobs are waiting for “action” on 
their money, another wire comes from 
the camp: “Silver Pick has stopped 
stoping because the night shift ran into a 
ledge of pink pajamas” or “Atlanta has 
had a lesion of her legal aspect and de- 
velopment is delayed until a new apex 
law can be installed upon the Velours 
claim.” The particular type of excuse 
matters as little as the spelling on a 
menu in New Yorkese French, those 
who bought the stock find themselves in 
the potage. 

When quotations tumble till original 
holders have laid a wreath on their sav- 
ings account muttering Ave Marias for 
their sins of omission and chanting a slow 
Te Deum for the prosperity of Broad 
Street, Jumbo and Merger agree that a 
bond shall be filed against unearned 
dividends ; then some new ore, discovered 
while the shaft house was locked, is 
shipped to the smelter. Up goes the 
stock again but anyone at a distance from 
the market who puts in his order to buy at 
the right moment and at what he thinks 
is the quoted price, is blandly informed 
by return mail that “the stock jumped 
beyond that level before the order came 














Se 


in; we told you to buy ‘at the market. 

If the out of town sucker does whisper 
“at the market,” he is soon supplied with 
a mourner’s ticket entitling him to an ac- 
count but at a higher price than he ex- 
pected to pay. He has no redress. 

The New York office of this type of 
broker does not encourage trading by 
anyone who can stand on the Broad 
Street sidewalk or get into telephonic 
communication with Black Maria. How 
do I know? I'll tell you: 

I used to pike around the desert stick- 
ing my name on scraps of paper, tucking 
these into empty tomato cans and build- 
ing little rock mounds over ’em. (This is 
known as prospecting and “locating 
claims.”) When I ran out of tomato 
cans I’d go back to get the where- 
with for a new batch by examining 
other people’s claims under orders 
from the U. S. Land Office for 
patent. The patent would arrive too, 
although there was sometimes not a ton 
of anything except hopes and expecta- 
tions around the whole property—the 
reason wherefor lies in our antedeluvian 
mining law. Or I’d swallow smelter 
smoke while drawing designs for more 
furnaces to make more smoke, or I'd 
survey an electric railway that was never 
intended to be built, or calculated earth- 
work for J. Dalzell Brown, while his 
checks were good. But whenever a 
tomato can of my own sprouted and the 
claims became worth a trip in from the 
railroad, some smooth guy from the East 
let me sign a paper or he’d sign one for 
me (that made no difference). Then 
I'd get considerable more paper and 
finally all communications would cease, 
but my name was gone from the tomato 
can and I owned only so much of the 
desert as I wanted to stake afresh and 
do assessment work on. 

So I decided to come to New York and 
learn this Easy-Money Business. I 
picked the loudest advertiser on Broad 
Street: he liked what promotion work I 
had done around the camps and set me 
to writing those parts of his market letter 
and Lamb’s Guide to Wall Street which I 
was qualified by experience to handle. 
It took me three weeks to see what the 
rest of the firm’s correspondence course 
led to, and learning on inquiry elsewhere 
that Sing Sing had no co-edyicational at- 
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tractions, I walked out at 3 a. m. one 
morning just before Christmas, jobless. 
My judgment proved accurate: the boss 
a little later took an apartment in a place 
where they call the landlord “warden.” 

I wandered a few doors further down 
Broad Street selecting a house that ad- 
vertised itself as a private wire owner 
with a chain of branch offices throughout 
the country. They thought they could 
use me on the high spots, but would not 
trust such a stranger to see where that 
private wire led; they gave me a “secre- 
tary” to steer me through their ledgers 
(carrying fourteen thousand accounts) 
and turn over the pages that might prove 
too illuminating for an outsider’s in- 
vestigation. evertheless it took me 
only three days more than in the first 
bucket shop to decide that though Janu- 
ary snows lie heavy in the Nevada hills 
I'd better dig up some of the old tomato 
cans for what might be left in them, 
and I went—but I had learned some- 
thing about the Easy-Money business as 
practiced in New York. 

That second house is still doing busi- 
ness; their work is both excellent and 
careful, but the third complaint pub- 
lished in the last number of THe Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET, page 435, was 
from a man who had wandered into its 
Chicago office. 

The first house, too, is back near the 
old stand; it gives a mining news 
service to which I must take off my hat, 
but into its otherwise splendid columns 
is always sandwiched a bait to draw 
money from the ignorant, money that 
should be diverted to mining companies 
which are run for what is in the ground, 
not for what is in the savings accounts of 
people who think they are investing but 
are really going up against a sure thing. 
If these two firms were to take the lead 
and start legitimate mining co! would 
not only force the small fry to follow suit 
or get out, but they would, with their 
skill in playing upon humanity, with their 
aggressiveness and their knowledge of 
the game, make all past mining corpora- 
tion successes look like the waste pile of 
a Mexican gopher hole. 

Before allowing your enthusiasm over 
the present Goldfield fireworks to run 
away with your judgment and wallet, 
stop and reflect : are the curb houses with 
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whom you deal, in business to get your 
money or are they of the legitimate type 
which is satisfied with the genuine 
broker’s commission? There are as re- 
liable men on the New York and other 
curb markets as on the big exchange, but 
you must study the ways of the inter- 
lopers, learn to distinguish and then 
chose logically the house through which 
you can safely trade. 

No business repays careful, patient 
work so well as mining, and a properly 
controlled mining stock gives the city 
speculator a good chance to share in the 
miner’s profits. It is only necessary to 
avoid those pseudo mining men and 
brokers who tout cheap, unproved gam- 
bling chips of the Atlanta, Blue Bull, 
Booth, C. O. D., Jumbo, Kewana, Merger 
and Sandstorm-Kendall ‘variety. Men 
who buy such stocks form “The Crowd” 
with which you must not run if you hope 
for smooth traveling. The profits to be 
made on this road are mere will-o-the- 
wisps ; you can never catch up with them. 

Note that the one big, real mine of 
the district—Goldfield Consolidated—is 
not awarded enough ink in the average 
curb market letter to fill a blasting 
cap nor is there any dynamite above or 

ow the issue. This quiet, twenty per 
cent. a year cream separator, is to the 
Curb mining list what Union Pacific is 
to the Big Board. Tonopah Mining 
may be considered the Pennsylvania and 
Hollinger the St. Paul, but a Mexican 
Pete quotation is as safe as a dying 
father’s blessi compared with the 
quick-money call of the Broad Street 
salary loan shark who garnishes you with 
a stock certificate imprinted ‘Goldfield 
Oro” and subpoenas you into the bank- 
ruptcy court with that “duce tecum” 
known as a “narrow margin account.” 
Erie Railroad common will some day pay 
dividends and so may Florence Mining 
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its counterpart in the shadow of Colum- 
bia Mountain but if you want to be sure 
of getting in on the upturn, which will 
probably tag Goldfield stocks to higher 
levels before the next two years are out, 
pick on the one Mine—Goldfield Con- 
solidated. This stock will move up in 
sympathy if Jumbo Extension or any of 
the other prospects in the district de- 
velop into steady producers. 


Consolidated does not offer much in 
the way of ore deposits assured for 
future mill consumption, but that is why 
the stock is obtainable around $1.75 a 
share, yet the chance of the present ore 
bodies’ continuing is reasonably good. 
The technical management is of the very 
best; capital is ample. The recently ac- 
quired property at Aurora, Nev., bids 
fair to become a dividend contributor 
of a type whose future can be accurately 
calculated for a longer future. The 
mine’s product does not depend on the 
Prinz Eitel’s ramming Przemysl nor on 
any Mexican arrangements for interna- 
tional peace. 


Goldfield Consolidated is not hereby 
recommended as an investment but as an 
excellent speculation if bought outright 
or on not less than fifty per cent. mar- 
gin. The fake brokers don’t push it 
because they cannot slide it up and down 
the quotation board at will, causing their 
customers certain loss, as can be done in 
the unproved properties. Goldfield Con- 
solidated last year gpg ore to a 
gross value of $3,895,748 at a net profit 
of $1,036,533—these amounts are too big 
to be twisted by any fake campaigner. 


The crowd does not realize the value 
of the mine’s record—a_ total of 
$28,000,000 in dividends paid—but you 
can judge your broker’s heart by his ad- 
vice: s he tell you to travel with 
the crowd or with the dividends? 


Differences of Opinion 


Differences of 
i s choice as 


two speculators would express the same opinions on all stocks available for trading. 
character, such as timidity, courage or rashness, could make a big differ- 


Goldfield Consolidated and Dome Mines, yet 


each man of the three a say, “I am conservative.” If the first invested his only hundred 


be 

dollar bank balance in Goldfiel 
as “conservative” ; 
Dome Mines no one 
dred in the 


umped 4—the Id ha 


same issue, Dome Mines, 
(Note.—This was written when Dome was selling around 


ight; if the second speculated with one-third of a one thousand 

Consolidated he too would be stating his 
if the last man were distributing five to ten per cent. of a large fund in 
could properly call him rash—but if the first man put his whole hun- 


tion correctly 


the action w be little better than a gamble. 
o The stock has now 
in Jumbo 


So a Extension today, 

















Spelter Conditions Erratic 


This Is the Time to Buy High Class Coppers 


S PECULATIVE interest in practically 

all classes of mining stock is grow- 
ing quite lively. Copper, of course, re- 
mains in the center of public attention. 
Every producing mine in the Lake 
Superior district is turning out as much 
copper as it can with present working 
forces. March production figures will 
show a big increase over the previous 
month, and the total output of copper for 
April is practically certain to be even 
greater. The metal from this region is 
the kind considered most desirable for 
munitions of war and commands a hand- 
some premium. At this season of the 
year the Lake docks are usually crowded 
with the red metal, but this year they 
stand bare. 

The public should get into these issues 
now, before the advance reaches high 
levels ; big profits are certain in some of 
the old producers of the Lake Superior 
region—mines whose output and financial 
standing can be considered safe for an- 
other generation. The big porphyries, 
too, are still attractive at present market 
levels. 

Among the silver stocks, the Cobalts 
and Porcupines are most popular, activity 
in Dome Mines overshadowing all other 


movements. This stock suddenly sky- 
rocketed from the $6 to $7 level to around 
$14, without any definite news or reason 
for the jump becoming available to the 
public. Silver, the metal, has advanced 
sufficiently to add many dollars to the 
treasuries of those companies which have 
been storing it; total production for 1914 
is estimated at considerably below that 
of 1913. Should the demand from India 
gain in firmness, values are likely to rise 
noticeably. 

The spelter market has run beyond 
rhyme or reason and the best authorities 
are unable to forecast the trend of its 
current. It is openly stated that fake 
sales are being put through for their 
effect on quotations. Every attempt pos- 
sible seems to be made to weaken the 
price, so as to encourage offerings from 
those who have to help out those who 
haven’t. These manipulative tactics are 
not confined to the American market. 

At Goldfield—there is a tendency to 
await the outcome of recent litigation. 
Until the Jumbo, Merger, Booth troubles 
are settled, the only conservative action 
for the outsider will be to confine his 
commitments to issues which have proved 
themselves reliable. 








Mining and Curb Digest 


Ahmeek Mining Co.—DIVIDEND of $3 
a share declared on 50,000 shares, calling 
for disbursement of $150,000. Stamp mill 
will be ready in 60 days to handle 1,400 ad- 
ditional tons, bringing output up to 4,000 
tons daily. 14,442 shares have been re- 
corded in favor of capital increase to 200,000 
shares—only 392 shares stand on record as 
opposed to plan. Net earnings for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1914 were $462,644 or $9.25 
a share. Total output was 13,634,000 Ibs. 


copper. 

Alaska Juneau Gold Mines—NEW 
STOCK “when, as and if issued” traded in 
oe Curb. Sales reported at from 13% to 


Alaska Gold Mines—BALANCE SHEET 
as of Dec. 31, 1914 shows assets as follows: 
Stocks and bonds of Alaska Gastineau Min- 
ing Co., $4,045,101; loan to Alaska Gast. 

in. Co., $4,460,200; accrued on Alaska 
Gast. Min. Co., bonds, $375,820; cash, $964; 


total $8,882,086. Liabilities: Capital stock, 
$7,500,000; notes pay., 000; deferred 
credit int. accrtied on s, §,820, surp 
$256,266; to M. L. Requa, a 





director of Alaska Juneau Gold Min. Co., 
announces that although the arrangements 
for proposed issue of shares of the Co. 
have not been definitely determined, appli- 
cations for shares in excess of amount pro- 
posed issue have been received, and no 
more applications will be accepted. D. C. 
jackling, now in Alaska, wires: Everything 
ere is in excellent shape. The mill is doing 
splendid work. Both tonnage treated and 
recoveries are fully up to expectations. 
When finally adjusted a section will handle 
2,500 tons, giving capacity of 10,000 tons to 
entire plant. 

Allouez M Co.—REPORT for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1914 shows net earnings, 
$114,530 or $1.14 per share. Production 
amounted to 6,056, Ibs. copper and cost 
was 11.18 cents a Ib. Inauguration of divi- 
dends was informally discussed at directors’ 
meeting but action deferred. At next meet- 
ing a disbursement of $1.00 a share is likely 
to receive serious consideration. 


enn pte Copper—DISSOLUTION 
rum , but nothing definite has been made 
public. Assets have been figured as high as 
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$12 a share, but this is considered in well 
informed quarters too much. 


American Smelting and Refining Co— 
REPORT for 1914 shows total income, 
$12,825,530, comparing with $13,429,933 in 
1913; net, $9 compari with $10,- 

1 in previous year. Bal. for common, 
$3,014,116, equal to 6.03% on 50,000,000 
stock after charging off $1,540,3 for de- 
poco, ane comparing with $3,736,541 or 

earned on same stock previous year, 
os $1,525,518 was charged off. Co. was 
hampered during year, according to Pres. 
Daniel Guggenheim, by demoralized busi- 
ness, un rofitableness of Mexican situa- 
tion and low price of metals. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelt. Co—NET 
PROFITS for "aene quarters of wo 
year estimated as close to $350,000; — 
earnings should be at least $175,000, while 
in May the Co. will get full measure of 
rofits ” trem treating 4,500 tons of Butte & 
uperior concentrates. On 9c. spelter this 
addition to operating profits should amount 
to $40,000 a month. Officials are said to 
predict profits of $2,000,000 for current 12 
mos. 


Anaconda Copper.—RESUMPTION of 
work at Pennsylvania and Buffalo mines 
means employment of total of 7,000 men in 
Butte properties and by May 1 this number 
should be increased to 8,000. L Letter of 
explanation issued by Co. to stockholders 
in regard to $16,000, two-year, 5% Gold 
notes, dated Mar. 1, 1915, advises that pro- 
ceeds are to be applied to plant improve- 
ments and betterments, purchase of United 
Metals Selling Co., and acquisition of assets 
from Amalgamated Co RS er Co. Co. has 
signed contracts for worth of steel 
tanks for flotation plant to be completed 
in 90 days. 

Arizona Commercial Min. Co.—REPORT 
for 1914 shows current assets, $36,936. Co. 
has in its treasury 000 of its own 
stock and other securities. It has current 
liabilities of $61,312. During the your de- 
velopment work totaled 4,176 ft. Feb. 
production was 1,750 tons of ore, ates 
of which at smelter was nearly $15,000, but 
mining expense must of course be deducted. 


Arizona btn Co—PRODUCTION in 
Feb. was 3 Ibs. copper, as compared 
be i abo i 000 Ibs. in preceding month and 

Ibs. a year ago. The new mill has 


= yet reached capacity. 

Aurora Consolidated—NEW MACHIN- 
ERY to be installed in mill has been 
shipped. ; 

Barnes-King Development Co.—RE- 
eat § Tage at sy eon Mine = 


ted Ma In . Co. an 
milled +37 hy ore hve fe yg Moc- 


casin Mine at net profit of $20,000. 
Ceo. Wineeld fe aooed LITIGATION 
—Geo. Wingfield is quoted as follows: “I 
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have kept litigation out of this camp for 10 
years. ow that litigation has been forced 
on me I am going to be fair in every re- 
spect and try out law suits in the courts 
and not in the newspapers. It is not my 
disposition to work hardships on innocent 
stockholders of any of the local companies 
in which I am or am not interested. It is 
my intention to give stockholders of com- 
panies in which I am not interested the same 
consideration I give to those of companies 
in which I am interested. It is not my dis- 
position to stop work in this camp. I am 
ve deeply interested in the welfare of 
Goldfield; therefore, it is my disposition to 
encourage work in every way, and that is 
why I consented to the stipulation entered 
into between the Reorganized Booth Min- 
ing Co. and the Jumbo Extension Mining 
Company.” 


Butte Duluth Mining Co.—RECEIVER 
has suspended all construction work. C. M. 
Everett, sec. treas. of the Co. was appointed 
in a friendly proceeding in district court, 
brought in behalf of an employee to whom 
was due $500 in wages, and the Provident 
Securities Co. of Delaware, holder of % 
of the stock of the Co. The Co. it appears 
defaulted in interest payment of $7,000, due 
Dec. last. It is stated that there has also 
been a default in bonds. Liabilities consist 
of $250,000 floating debt and $500,000 mort- 
gaged; heavy construction costs and slow 
settlement for copper are blamed for difficul- 
ties. 

Calumet & Hecla—OUTPUT for 1915, 
estimated at over 70,000,000 Ibs. copper; 
production from subsidiaries will be con- 
siderably increased. At l6c. a Ib. profits 
are close to $50 a share on parent Co.’s 
production alone. 


Calumet & Arizona——REPORT for 1914, 
being consolidated statement including Su- 
perior & Pittsburgh and other subsidiaries, 
shows net earnings, $3,215,624; dividends, 


$1,851,009; leaving surplus for year, $1,- 
234,526. 
Centennial Copper Mining Co.—REPORT 


for 1914 ea the receipts $284,026, compar- 
ing with $247,120, in 1913; net loss after in- 
terest, $3,213, comparing with a profit of 
$31, 397 prev. year. 


Chile Copper Co—POWER PLANT 
will be completed April 18. Production 
should begin about May 1. Churn drilling 
operations are bein concenee. According 
to latest estimate 000 tons ore av- 
eraging 2.1% copper ay Aye: si + 8 ao 
capacity will eventually be 
yr. 

Consolidation Coal Co.—REPORT for 
year ended Dec. 31, 1914 shows total in- 
come, $14 comparing with $15,- 
443,246 in 1913; —~ prey pr, be comparing 
with —— im bal. after int. 
and s $09,732, equal to 8.03% 
pee a. 606,000 capital stock, and 




















comparing with $2,459,729, or 9.8% earned 
in 1913. 


Dome Mines Co—ORE TREATED in 
Feb. averaged $3.90, or $1.84 less than in 
corresponding month last year. This stock 
has been a spectacular feature among Por- 
cupine shares. Various rumors accounting 
for rise to around $14, including one of rich 
strike in lower levels and another of change 
of control. J. R. DeLamar has assumed 
ee of Co. succeeding Ambrose Mo- 
nell. 


Eagle & Blue Bell Mining Co.—REPORT 
for 1914 shows earnings of $121,536, com- 
paring with $147,198 in 1913; ore shipments 
totaled 32,736 tons, gross value $513,235; 
dividends paid during 1913 and 1914 amount- 
ed to $312,601, or 35% on outstanding stock. 


Franklin Mining Co. — ROCK SHIP- 
MENTS to be resumed about May 1; mill 
being put into shape and is about ready to 
handle custom work. 


Goldfield Consolidated.— REPORT for 
1914 shows gross extraction $3,895,748, com- 
paring with $4,793,475 in 1913; net $1,835,- 

4, comparing with $2,731,945 in pr. prev.; 
profit $1,036,533, comparing with $1,486,013 
in 1913. Operating costs were lowered 
from $6.28 to $5.91. Cash on hand, $655,703; 
and bullion outstanding, $203,123. See also 
under Booth Mining Co. 


Inspiration Cons. Cop. Co.—TO STORE 
concentrates during current month; mill ex- 
pected to go into commission May or June; 
annual report expected about April 10. 


im Butler Tonopah Min. Co.—FEB. 
NET was $22,444 from a total of 4,255 tons 
of ore milled. This is best showing since 
last June, with exception of Nov., when 
profits were $28,390. 


Jumbo Extension—OPERATING : again 


on normal scale as result of working agree- 
ment with litigant. 


Mass Copper Co.—BEST SHOWING in 
history now being made. At present rate 
= Ibs. copper will be produced in 


Miami C Co—ORE RESERVES 
stated to be 37,000,000 tons of 1.85% sul- 


phide ore and 6,000,000 tons of 2% mixed 
sulphide and oxide ore. 


Mohawk MTS fan cette Lite 
for Feb. was 1,181 Ibs. as against 1,141,- 
of Ibs. in Jan. Co. has sold copper into 

ay. 


Nevada-Douglas Con. Cop. Co.—INCOR- 
PORATION articles filed, completing re- 
organization. Assessment of 10c. a share 
has been levied on outstanding stock, pay- 
able April 24, with sale date June 10. 


Nipissing Mines Co.—DIVIDEND, reg- 
ular quarterly 5%, payable April 20; finan- 
cial statement shows cash, ore and bullion, 
on hand, $1,398,000. 
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Old Dominion Cop. Co.—SLIGHT IM- 
PROVEMENT. Pumps are gaining on 
water below 14th level; rainy season is 
about over. 


Osceola Consolidated.— INCREASE of 
shipments to 5,000 tons a day expected 
about July 1 and will compare with 4,400 at 
present. $2 dividend declared; last previous 
payment was $1 on July, 1914. 


Phelps, Dodge & Co.—REPORT for 1914 
shows total receipts, $6,891,651, comparing 
with $9,581,495 in 1913; earnings equal 
$14.80 a share against $17.50 prev. yr. 


Quicksilver Mining Co.—REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN includes exchange of pre- 
ferred stock of the mining company of vot- 
ing trust certificates representing second 
preferred stock of Quicksilver Investment 
Co. on the basis of 10 shares of old stock 
for one of new, and assessment of three 
for each share of old preferred stock turned 
in. Old common stock will be exchanged 
for new common voting trust certificates 
on the same ratio, but with assessment of 
$1.50 for each old share exchanged. First 
preferred stock of Investment Co. will be 
exchanged par for par for Quicksilver Min- 
ing Co.’s $61,900 outstanding notes and ac- 
crued interest. Quicksilver Investment Co. 
owns stock of the operating company which 
will run the mines. Exchange privilege ex- 
pires April 15, 1915. 


Quincy Mining Co.—REPORT for 1914 
shows net profits, $205,593, compared with 
$76,160 in 1813 and $960,779 two years ago; 
earnings equal, $1.86 a share for 1914; div- 
idends paid were 50c. a share. Labor strike 
and unfavorable conditions caused by war, 
as well as expensive air blasts hampered 
Co. during 1914; costs were reduced al- 
most 4c. a lb. from excessive figure of 15.07 
cents in 1913; quick assets Dec. 31, 1914, 
were $889,412, compared with $459,734 at 
end of 1913; liabilities were $255,620, com- 
paring with $349,554 in yr. prev. 


Ray Consolidated Cop. Co.—FEB. OUT- 
PUT was 4,850,000 Ibs., comparing with 
4,090,025 in Jan. 


Riker & Hegeman Drug Co.—CONSOL- 
IDATION with United Cigar Stores Co. 
under consideration. Geo. J. Whelan, 
founder of United Cigar Stores Co., and rep- 
resenting controlling interests, and who a 
year ago secured control of Riker & Hege- 
man Co., has retired from active business. 


Shannon Copper Co.—REPORT for 1914 
shows net earnings, $95,648 from produc- 
tion, of 9,003,169 Ibs. copper; current assets, 
$384,241; current liabilities, $36,127; at an- 
nual meeting retiring directors were re- 
elected, except that S. M. Whalen was chosen 
in place of Charles Hayden. 


Co.—RESUMP- 
isbee, Ariz., prop- 


Shattuck-Arizona Cop. 
TION of operations at 
erty decided upon. 
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Sterling Gum Co—NEW PRESIDENT, 
F. L. E. Gauss, elected, succeeding F. V. 
Canning, the latter remaining on Board of 
— 


Tee Co.—DIVIDEND, reg- 
aon quarterly 7. payable April 8, to stock 
of record Mar. 27. 


Ton Belmont, — FEB. PROFITS 
were $91,453 net, from 14,397 tons milled; 
Co. has taken option on Oro Belle Mine at 
Hart, Cal. 


Tono Mining Co.—FEB. PROFITS 
were $47,800 net; a decrease of $9,075, as 
compared with preceding month; the sub- 
sidiary, Tonopah Placers Co., will consid- 
erably enlarge operations. 

Tuolumne C Min. Co.—RECEIPTS 


for 1914 were $136,652 and disbursements, 
$151,167; shaft will be sunk another 200 ft. 
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to a 2,800-ft. level. It will be necessary to 
raise funds amounting to at least $25,000. 


United Cigar Stores Co.—See under Riker 
& Hegeman Co. 


U. S. Smelting Ref. & Min. Co.—COAL 
INTERESTS in Utah to be consolidated 
into U. S. Fuel Co. with capitalization of 
$10,000,000; Co. has requested Alaska Eb- 
ner Gold Mines to repay $400,000 advance 
for exploration work. 


Winona Copper Co.—REPORT for 1914 
shows bal. of assets Dec. 31, as $92,648, 
comparing with bal. of $74,508 prev. yr.; 
123,339 tons of rock were stamped produc- 
ing 1,352,085 lbs. refined copper. 

Wolverine Mining Co.—PRODUCTION 
for Feb. was 545,108 lbs., comparing with 
608,141 in Jan. March output will be ac- 
cording to estimate 800,000 refined copper. 


Mining and Curb Inquiries 


North Butte Mining. 


A. T.—The North Butte Mining Co.’s 
property lies near Butte, Montana. Gross 
earnings for 1912 were $4,226,753; for 1913, 
$5,182,674; net 1912, $1,670,719; 1913, $1,437,- 
777. The company gives out no figures of 
ore reserves, but stated that on Jan. 1, 1913, 
they were larger than at any time in the 
company’s history, and in | Ser 1914, 
they were said to be the same as on Jan. 1, 
1913. The report for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1914, showed 104,084 net tons ore 
mined and shipped, producing 5,446,097 Ibs. 
of copper, 331,359 ozs. silver and 335,791 ozs. 
gold. 
According to the quarterly report for 
three months ended Dec. 31, 1914, a satis- 
factory width of hi rade ore has been 
opened up on the 2 200 ft level of the Edith 

ay vein. 124% copper is said to be the 
average at this point for 196 ft. of ore 14% 
ft. wide. Early in Feb., 1915, it was report- 
ed that the compan had purchased 1,260 
acres of land about 30 miles west of Butte, 
for the purpose of building a reduction plant 
thereon. 

Dividends have been paid in varying 
amounts since 1905. In 1912 they agegre- 
gated $1.60; in 1913, $2.00. The last dividend 
of 50c. quarterly was paid July 25, 1914, the 
total for that_year being $1.50. This is a 
vein mine. Company’s costs are high as 
compared with those obtaining at the por- 
phyry copper mines. stormy to the poor 
copper metal market, North Butte has suf- 
fered in value of output; development, how- 
ever, is being continued, and modern equip- 
ment is being installed. When normal con- 
ditions return this mine should give a good 
account of itself. We regard it as a fair 
speculation at present prices. 


Wheatina or Mush? 


Will you kindly state in your issue of 
April 6 which is the better stock to hold, 
Anaconda Copper or Miami Copper. Would 
you think it a good proposition to exchange 
Anaconda for Miami?—H. F Cc 

Both Anaconda and Miami are good is- 
sues, and choice is as much a matter of taste 
as whether you want wheatina or old fash- 
ioned “mush” for breakfast. Both stocks 
will probably show good profits as soon as 
industrial conditions permit the copper mar- 
ket to regain permanent strength. Our 
preference is for Miami, but if we had some 
Anaconda we would just as soon keep it. 


United Cigar—Profit Sharing. 

I see United Cigar Stores old and new 
quoted in the daily papers? What is the 
difference between them? What do you 
think of United Profit Sharing stock as a 
speculative investment? Do you think it 
would be safe to buy say 100 shares of this 
stock at current price and “lay it away” for 
a while?—E. R. 

United Cigar Stores old and new are the 
old common stock still standing at $100 par 
value, while the new is the same stock 
standing at $10 par value. That is to say 
the stock was outstanding at a par value of 
$100 a share. It was reduced by splitting 
each share into ten pieces, each one being 
of a par value of $10 which is the new stock. 
The old is the stock which is not yet ex- 
changed for the new $10 shares. 

United Profit Sharing (3%) is rather 
speculative. It has the advantage of being 
backed by a wealthy set of interests in the 
United Cigar Stores people, but on the 

















other hand it is a new proposition and there 
is no guarantee that it will be a great suc- 


cess. Of course these interests will do 
everything to make it so, and possibly you 
may see some good upward movements in 
the stock, but as an investment it is very 
speculative. The price is so low, with 
enough potentialities in it, that you will 
probably make money on a hundred shares 
bought now, but as for “laying it away” 
and forgetting it, this is not the class of 
security for such a method; the stock must 
be watched. 


Tonopah Belmont. 

F. L. E—Tonopah Belmont’s ore reserves 
at last report consisted of a total of 521,117 
tons of ore, wholly or partly proven. It 
owns a 60 stamp mill and cyaniding plant 
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with a daily capacity of 300 tons. Produc- 
tion less charges for 1912 was $2,881,177; 
1913, $3,060,214; 1914, $4,081,016. The report 
of Nov. 30, 1914, shows, due from smelters, 
$689,635; due from others, $7,277; loans on 
collateral, $250,000; cash in banks, $386,724; 
total available resources, $1,333,677; net in- 
come for the three month period ended at the 
same date was $372.026. The management is 
conservative. On Nov. 25, 1914, the directors 
declared a dividend of only 12%% as com- 
pared with 25% declared three months pre- 
viously. The reduction is understood to be 
due to general business conditions and to in- 
ability to market silver. Recent market levels 
touched by Tonopah Belmont are: 1912—low, 
711/16, high, 11%; 1913—low, 6, high, 
811/16; 1914—low, 413/16, high, 8%. We 
think well of this issue. 


Oil Outlook 
Well Managed Companies Have Met Difficulties in Satisfactory Manner—Exports Strong 


W HEN due consideration is given to 
the difficulties with which oil pro- 
ducers and sellers have had to contend, 
the record of results attained during the 
first quarter of 1915 must be considered 
a satisfactory tribute to the manage- 
ments of the larger companies. War has 
rendered production a matter of luck in 
Mexico and has placed transportation to 
Europe between conflicting fight zones ; 
business depression at home brought up 
the problem of cutting rates and meeting 
further cuts; political and governmental 
activities as usual have cast a shadow of 
doubt upon certain phases of the future. 
Nevertheless 24 of the Standard Oil 
companies distributed for the first three 
months of the year a total of $15,242,340 
in dividends—a decrease of only $2,662- 
276 from the amount disbursed during 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 
Exports, particularly of motor oils, 
make a much better showing than at the 
close of 1913; recent figures of petro- 


leum products sent to England assume 
almost record proportions. Illuminating 
oils taken by the Netherlands have 
jumped from approximately six million 
to thirteen million gallons in the last two 
months reported, i. e. from December 
to January. 

A recent reduction of five cents in 
Pennsylvania crude to $1.40 a barrel had 
been expected for some time and fur- 
ther declines are possible; field develop- 
ment will of course suffer. In Texas 
some large wells have been brought in, 
and some of the big Oklahoma fields 
have been extended; this tends to glut 
the market still further and the question 
of storage may become serious. 

The equities behind good oil stocks 
are however suffering very little, and 
those issues which permit an outsider to 
form any opinion of the companies’ 
financial and physical standard are quot- 
ed at prices which will probably seem 
inviting when looked back upon a year 
or two hence. 


Notes from the Oil Fields 


Central Petroleum.—REG. DIV. of $2.50 
2 “_ payable April 1 to stock of record 
Mar. 31. 


Devonian Oil Co. — CAPITAL IN- 
CREASE.—Stockholders will meet April 8 
to consider increase of capital stock from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. Co. contemplates ac- 
quiring control of Hecla Oil Co. through 
exchange of stock. 


Galena-Signal Oil Co-—GROSS DE- 
CLINES.—Statement as of Jan. 1, 1915, 
shows profit and loss surplus $570,094, a 
decrease of $356,000 from prev. yr. Co. has 
been writing off doubtful items from books. 
Gross sales declined about 17% from 1913, 
due to reduced railroad business. Total 
assets are given as $16,356,392, comparing 
with $16,942,947 in 1914. 
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Indiana Pipe Line Co.—DIVIDEND of 
$2 a share Reclared May 15 to stock of 
record April 24. This is same rate as was 
declared some months ago. 


Ohio Oil Co.—FINANCIAL POSITION 
strong. Bills payable, according to a 
sheet as of Dec. 31 last, were $444,60 
against $38,112,967 in cash, bonds and - 
ceivables in addition to oil. Net quick as- 
sets, including oil at close of 1914, amounted 
to $56,255,997, against $15, 000,000 of capital 
stock. Profit and loss surplus shows in- 
crease of $5,370,374, and together with div. 
payments of $4,350,000 indicates net earn- 
ings after depreciation of $9,720,374, equiva- 
lent to almost 65% on $15, 000,000 capital 
stock for 1914. 


Prairie Pipe Line Co—INCREASING 
CAPACITY “ its lines from Oklahoma 
fields to Baton Rouge, in accordance with 
plans of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
to’ transport an increased quantity of Okla- 
homa crude oil via the Gulf to its Atlantic 
seaboard refineries. The New Jersey Co. is 
now having constructed two big tankers 
which will be engaged in carrying Okla- 
homa oil to its eastern refineries and these 
vessels will be able to take care of nearly 
10,000 barrels daily. 


Solar Ref. Co.—UNFAVORABLE YR. 
in 1914. Report as of Dec. 31 last shows 
deficit of $444,610 after paying $200,000 in 
divs. and compares with surplus for pre- 
ceding yr. of $125,724 after a payment of 

,000 in cash divs. Co. apparently made 
large expenditures on plant during yr. Con- 
siderable quantity of oil was carried over 


at prevailing low prices. While comparison 
with prev. yr’s. cash position is r, Co. is 
still in good condition with cas , other in- 
vestments and accounts receivable exceed- 
ing accounts payable by $893,52 


Standard Oil Co. of oa 
as of Dec. 31, 1914, shows resources, real 
estate, $8,717, 105; personal property, $16,- 
615, 789; stock, bonds and other securities, 
$17, 722; merchandise, $12,010,812; or gi: 
944,084: accounts receivable, $7,68 
total, $46,986,598. Liabilities, Pa cSory not 
up, '$30,000,000 ; undivided profits, $14,394,- 
666; accounts payable, $2,591,932; total, $46,- 
986, ‘598. ss00 ho. reported in Kansas: Real 
estate, $300 personal property, $887,611; 
property owned and used in the state, $1,- 
188,211. Business transacted in Kansas 
prev. to 12 mos., $3,673,058. 


Standard Oil of Louisiana—ADDITION. 
—General manager of Baton Rouge refinery 
announces proposed addition of 42 stills to 
that plant, which at present consists of 54 
stills. Work will begin immediately, but 3 
or 4 yrs. will be required for completion. 


Standard Oil of N. J—NO CURTAIL- 
MENT in program of extensions and im- 
provements in view, despite adverse effect 
of war on Co.’s business. This emphasizes 
latter’s strong cash position. Work at Con- 
stable Hook on new docks and buildings 
calls for expenditure of $1,500,000. Tankage 
facilities at various refineries have been 
large increased since outbreak of war. Re- 
fineries running at full capacity. Manage- 
ment appears to expect big demand for its 
products in the future at higher prices. 


Inquiries About Oil Stocks 


Pure Oil. 


E. D.—Pure Oil Company owns and oper- 
ates wells in the Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ok- 
lahoma and Louisiana oil fields, transport- 
ing the product to the Company’s refineries 
at Marcus Hook, Pa. Also owns and op- 
erates tank storage stations for the sale 
of petroleum in several German and Dutch 
cities. Report for the year ended December 
3list, 1914, showed total net earnings of 
$1,763,146 comparing with $2,186,636 for 1913. 
Gross suffered on account of the war. 
Assets were given as $11,119,070; profit and 
loss surplus, $5,506,480. Statement does not 
_ the amount of Co.’s gross business. 

mmon stock outstanding, end of 1914, 
was $4,535,245; preferred stock outstanding, 
$197,000, the company having redeemed 

.700 out of earnings during the year. 
Preferred is 6% cumulative. Common paid 
7%4% in 1910; 84% in 1911; 12%% in 1912; 
20% in 1913. In 1914 5% was distributed in 
March and the same amount in June. Since 
that time no payments have been made. 
Owing to the incompleteness of the Co.’s 
reports and to the wide fluctuations of the 


business, we can give the common stock 
only an uncertain speculative rating. The 
preferred should in normal times be sure 
of its dividend. 





Borne Scrymser Co. 


W. S. W.—The Borne Scrymser Company 
was incorporated in 1893 with $200,000 capi- 
tal stock, par value $100 per share. The 
company’s business consists principally of 
compounding and marketing lubricating 
oils, and before the war, transactions with 
both England and Germany were large, the 
company maintaining branch offices in the 
large cities in those countries. Average net 

rofit for eight years from 1899 to 1906 was 

52,566, or equal to 263/10% annually on 
capital outstanding. Since dissolution, net 
has been better than 30% a year and divi- 
dends paid were 20% in 1912, 20% in 1913 
and 20% in 1914. No advance from this rate 
of dividend is looked for in the near future. 
The price of the stock has ranged from 110 
to in 1912; 220 to 365 in 1913 and 250 to 
375 in 1914. We regard this issue as one of 
the safest of the oils. 



































DITOR of THE MaGazINneE oF 
Watt STREET: 
You have generally advised 
traders to stick to the standard 
stocks, but the principal activity and the 
best chances for profit now seem to be 
in the specialties. Have not conditions 
changed in this particular, so that a 
trader can now make more money in the 
specialties ?—T. B. 








This inquiry is typical of many that 
have reached us within the last few 
weeks. After you have been in this bus- 
iness a few thousand years you learn 
that a certain condition of the market 
can be counted on to produce a sort of 
automatic response, a reaction, in the 
minds of those who are watching it. 
When a dozen or so of the specialties, 
such as Bethlehem Steel, American Beet 
Sugar, U. S. Rubber, etc., have ad- 
vanced sharply while the stocks which 
are usually the leaders in activity have 
moved but little, traders begin to say to 
themselves, “Now if I had only bought 
3ethlehem, instead of getting myself 
tied up in this Union, I would have had 
some good profits, instead of nothing but 
interest charges.” 

There are a number of considerations 
here that are worth thinking about. In 
the first place, the market always does 
the unexpected—that is, unexpected to 
the great majority of onlookers. Just 
about the time that the public is begin- 
ning to think that the money is in the 
specialties, the standard issues are likely 
to have their turn.* 

Why is this? Perfectly simple. In- 
siders and expert professionals have 
bought the specialties with the expecta- 


whi happened the very day after the above was 
tten. 
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SPECULATION : Operations wherein intelligent foresight is employed for the purpose of deriving a profit from price changes 


Trading in the Specialties 
Are They Preferable to the Standard Stocks? 





tion that the public would “react” to ad- 
vancing prices in precisely the way that 
it does react. So when the public, which 
is always “behind time” in the stock 
market, gets ready to buy the specialties 
in quantity, the professionals and insid- 
ers have the stock all ready to feed out. 
During the last quarter of a twenty- 
point rise in some specialty this feeding 
out process is almost continuous. The 
stock is constantly passing from strong 
hands to weak. 

But cannot the trader pick up some- 
thing else, that has not yet had its ad- 
vance? Yes, he can and does, and that 
often causes an advance in stocks that 
have no particular prospects and really 
do not deserve to participate in a bull 
movement. 

This picking up something else, how- 
ever, isn’t so easy as it looks. You may 
pick up a “dead one,” and get very much 
worse tied up than you were in your 
Union—for the Union at least paid you 
dividends which more than balanced 
your interest charges, and if it declined 
you could rest assured that in time it 
would “come back.” In a specialty you 
usually will not have dividends to help 
you out, and if it declines you don't 
know whether it will come back or not. 

Moreover, it is not wholly a matter of 
making a judicious selection—though of 
course that is the principal thing. A 
very important question always is 
whether any strong interest is going to 
take hold of your specialty; and even if 
so, another equally important question 
is, when are they going to take hold of 
it? These questions you have absolutely 
no way of answering—for the bull tips 
do not begin to come out until the cream 
of the advance has been skimmed off. 

Nevertheless, the speculative investor 
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has a chance to “pick a winner” among 
the specialties. To do it he needs, first, 
to keep thoroughly posted as to the earn- 
ings and prospects of a large number 
of stocks of the class he is interested in. 
This isn’t easy, because there are no such 
full reports available on the specialties 
as on the standard stocks—still, some- 
thing can be done in that direction. A 
hard-headed business man who uses his 
own judgment as to whether he will 
swallow the news that is handed out to 
him, can usually get a fair idea as to 
whether a company is making money or 
not. 

The next thing the speculative in- 
vestor needs to do is to keep daily rec- 
ords of prices and transactions on the 
complete list of such stocks in which he 
is interested. This is not so laborious as 
it sounds. Half an hour a day will re- 
cord quite a list of possible candidates 
for a spurt. The chart form is the eas- 
iest to use, but the form is unimportant. 
Some will prefer figures. The important 
thing is to have before you the exact 
facts, as to prices and activity for sev- 
eral months past, of the stocks you may 
want to pick up. You doubtless have 
good sound common sense—but of what 
use is it to you unless you give it some- 
thing to work on? 

All this is for the speculative investor, 
not for the active trader. The trader 
doesn’t want to wait two or three 
months, or mayhap longer, for a move- 
ment in his stock. He wants early ac- 
tivity. And by the time a specialty gets 
active it has usually had a considerable 
advance. Then if the trader jumps in 
on top of this considerable advance, he 
runs the risk of finding that a false start 
has been made; that the move was really 
only a small, floor traders’ operation, 
and that just when he was buying, the 
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people who started the move were sell- 
ing to him. 

Another thing to which many inex- 
perienced traders do not give sufficient 
weight is the great difference in execu- 
tion obtainable as between the stocks 
which are continuously active and the 


specialties. The latter are subject to 
spasms of activity, when executing or- 
ders in them is nearly as easy as in the 
standard stocks, but unfortunately they 
are also subject to long spells of Rip 
Van Winkle slumber, when it is very 
hard either to buy or to sell. 

For example, turning to the market of 
March 22, which was fairly active and 
strong, we make up a table of some of 
the comparatively inactive stocks among 
the A’s. 

These stocks were actually traded in 
on that day, in amounts ranging from 
100 to 900 shares, yet on a market order 
to buy at the close you would have paid 
anywhere from one to eight points more 
than you would have obtained on a mar- 
ket order to sell. 

It is almost necessary to limit your 
orders in this class of stocks; but that 
means that you cannot be sure of buying 
or selling when you want to—you can 
buy only when somebody is willing to 
sell at your price and you can sell only 
when some one will buy at your price. 
If you were long of Beet Sugar pre- 
ferred, for example, you would be 
pleased to see that your stock was quot- 
ed at 863%. If you sold at the market, 
you would be less pleased when the sale 
was reported to you at 85. 

The practical result is that in order to 
get prices recorded by quotations on an 
advancing market you have to sell while 
the market is still strong. When it turns 
weak you will probably have to sell at 
the bid price, and that has an unpleasant 


MARKET FOR SOME INACTIVE STOCKS, MARCH 22. 








Closing Differ- 
Price. Bid. Asked. ence. 
86% 85 87 2 
92% 89 97 8 
42 41% 454 4 
114 111 114 3 
46 45 46 1 
29% 28 30% 2% 
101% 101% 102% 1% 
lll 110 114 4 


























TRADERS’ 


way of receding when a number of hold- 
ers are trying to sell. 

If you buy one of these inactive stocks 
at the market and later sell at the mar- 
ket, and lose one point on execution at 
each end, this really equals a commission 
of 2% points so far as you are con- 
cerned, which is a heavy handicap to 
overcome. If you realized in the first 
place that you would have to pay that 
much commission, you would probably 
never make the trade. 

The gist of it is that, while the specu- 
lative investor has a chance in stocks of 
this class, the active trader will get the 
best results in the long run by keeping 
in the stocks which are continuously ac- 
tive, with bid and asked prices not more 
than % of a point apart. You can sell 
these stocks at the market under almost 
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any conditions, while there are times 
when it is practically impossible to sell an 


inactive specialty at any price. The in- 
vestor can bide his time and take ad- 
vantage of a demand when it appears. 
The active trader doesn’t want to do this 
—in fact, he can’t do it and remain an 
active trader. 

There will be periods when the spe- 
cialties will make much wider moves 
than the standard stocks. And in almost 
every market there is somewhere a spe- 
cialty that would yield more profits, if 
it could be successfully hit upon, than 
the standard stocks. The difficulty is in 
hitting upon it. As a steady diet the 
trader will find the standard, active 
stocks the more satisfactory and at the 
end of a year will find that they have 
given him the better results. 








A Beginner’s Method of Trading 
The Plans of a Correspondent 


| AM trying to find a way of trading 

that does not require constant at- 
tention and frequent attendance at 
a broker’s office to enable me to get some 
of the profits possible from the many 
price movements. My capital is limited 
but the idea which appeals to me is to 
divide my total funds into three parts. 
One-third for investment for long swing 
movements ; one-third to take advantage 
of the intermediate movements; and 
one-third for use in active daily trading 
if conditions are right. The part set 
aside for active trading I intend to divide 
into ten parts, only risking one-tenth of 
my trading capital on any one trade. 
My idea is to add profits and savings to 
my capital and to use thirds of them as 
above stated so as to gradually work in 
larger amounts; all this after I learn to 
trade and invest properly. 

I want to be able to know myself when 
to get into and when to get out of the 
market; where it stands as regards 
values and prices, etc. Also, to know 
how to give my orders in such a way 
that they would take care of any situa- 
tion that might arise during my absence 
from the market. By stop orders I 





should say this could be accomplished 
satisfactorily if I know what I want to 
do and how niuch profit I want or how 
much loss I am willing to stand. Dur- 
ing a session there seem to happen many 
things of which one not in the trading 
room cannot take advantage because 
they come and go so quickly. By clearly 
expressed orders frequently given and 
checked I should think I could get many 
of the little profitable price movements. 

I do not expect to be in the market at 
all times, but will wait until the oppor- 
tunity looks ripe and then will get in and 
stay in until I think I should get out, 
no matter where I got in or where | 
would have to get out. 

I expect to buy at the market price 
and sell at the market price, except in 
the case of caught stop orders. As to 
making money in the market, all I am 
looking for is a large interest return on 
my money—not to double it at frequent 
intervals—although I would have no ob- 
jection to any such occurrence. Ten or 
fifteen per cent. a year would satisfy me. 

But I do not care to spend an undue 
amount of time and effort over the mat- 
ter, for I can make something out of 
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my time anyway and with less mental 
and nervous effort than is required by 
stock trading. I have not so great an 
amount of capital that a few extra per 
cent. mean much. I think stock market 
study is wonderfully interesting. It 
keeps your business sense alive. Aside 
from the question of profits, I certainly 
have enjoyed the study of your Home 
Reading .Course and of the maga- 
zine.—D. A. 

Reply.—Your plans in a general way 
are excellent, but we very much doubt 
whether you can use one-third of your 
money in active daily operations with 
profitable results in any way except by 
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tape reading. This would require your 
constant attention, and evidently would 
not agree with your plans. If you do not 
wish to devote much time and attention 
to the market we would not advise you 
to attempt active daily trading, but 
would suggest that you confine your 
efforts to the long swings and inter- 
mediate movements. This can be done at 
any distance from the market. 

You should be able, when you have 
mastered the subject, to make your 
capital pay you 15 per cent. a year if you 
pay for your stocks outright for cash. 
If you operate on conservative margins 
your profits should be somewhat larger. 


Technical and Miscellaneous Inquiries 


The Minor Cycle. 


As I understand it, the “major cycle” in 
business covers a period of about 20 years. 
What is meant by the “minor cycle”?—C. D. 

The term “minor cycle” is generally used 
at the present time to mean those broad 
fluctuations in business conditions which 
cover as a rule a period of three or four 
ears. If you will refer to the chart in 

HE MaGAzine or Watt Street, December, 
1913, page 105, you will note that commer- 
cial paper made high points in 1903, 1907, 
1910 and 1913. This complete swing down 
and up in the commercial paper rate roughl 
marked off three minor cycles. You will 
find a similar fluctuation in commodity 
prices, the stock market, iron production 
and other statistics. This has led students 
of the subject to identify these fluctuations 
in business by the term “minor cycle.” The 
major cycle, as you state, covers a period 
of approximately 20 years, and includes a 
number of minor cycles. 





Studies in Tape Reading. 


Would your book, “Studies in Tape Read- 
ing,” be of any service to a person operat- 
=" a distance from the stock market. 


We think “Studies in Tape Readi 
would be of decided benefit even to the 
operator who is at a distance from the mar- 
ket, because of the new light that it gi 
him on the causes of fluctuations and the 
general behavior of the market. Moreover, 
there are many principles explained in the 
book which can be applied to some extent 
without gone! following the tape. As 
you are probably aware, the continuous 
quotations on all stocks are printed in full 





in the Evening Sun, and some of the prin- 
ciples explained can be applied by the aid 
of these quotations. 

We have never heard of any purchaser of 
“Studies in Tape Reading” who was dis- 
satisfied with his bargain. To the majority 
of readers this book opens up a new field 
of thought and study. 





What Stock Follows the Trend Best? 


I note in your “Trend Letter” circular that 
you speak of the “Six Leaders.” Now, sup- 
pose a man was so situated as not to be 
able to deal in all the six, or for one reason 
or another preferred to confine himself to 
a single stock, which of the six would you 
consider the most satisfactory for him to 
select?—T. R 

On the whole, the Trend Letter operator 
who wishes to use one stock only would 
better select Union Pacific. This stock 
nearly always follows the general trend of 
the whole market. Of course it is not sure 
to do this. No one stock is. 

Another very satisfactory stock is U. S. 
Steel common. Owing to the recent pass- 
ing of the dividend it was weaker than the 
rest of the market for a time, but the im- 
mediate effect of this has now worn off, 
and it is highly probable that the stock will 
follow the general course of the market. 





The Trend Letter and the Small Fluctua- 
tions. 

Kindly advise me if I can subscribe to 
the Trend Letter and arrange to have you 
wire me your advice as to when to buy and 
sell for fluctuations of from three to five 
points.—G. C 
The Trend Letter is operated on the basis 
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of campaigns. When we think a_favorable 
time to buy has arrived we issue a Trend 
Letter ee definite advices as to what 
stocks should be bought, and whether they 
should be bought at the market or at a 
specified price. As a rule we advise market 
orders. A condensed summary of the 
Trend Letter is wired to any subscribers 
who give us instructions to that effect. 

We give separate instructions to long 
pull operators and to active traders. The 
latter are at liberty to use a three-point stop 
loss order if they desire to do so. We en- 
deavor to give instructions which will per- 
mit the safe use of such a stop order. We 
do not mean by this that the stop price 
never will be reached, as that would be 
manifestly impossible, but that in the long 
run a trader using such stop loss orders 
has in the past made more profits than 
losses, arid we expect this condition to con- 
tinue. 

We would not advise any subscriber to 
use the Trend Letter as a a for an ef- 
fort to catch the three-point fluctuations in 
active stocks. There is no way to do this 
successfully except by following the tape 
personally, so that orders can be placed at 
— moment. Even then it is a very diffi- 
cult art, and there are only a few who 
succeed at it. 

The Trend Letter aims to catch fluctua- 


tions of five to ten points, or the “inter- 
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mediate swings” of the market. Our ad- 
vices are mostly based on the active stand- 
ard stocks—Copper, St. Paul, Reading, 
Union, Smelting and Steel. We do not nec- 
essarily confine ourselves to these stocks, 
but in the long run we have found the 
active leaders more satisfactory profit- 
makers than specialties, such as Can or 
Leather. 





A Suggestion. 


I, for one, would like to see actual stock 
market forecasts given and analyzed. I do 
not mean forecasts of the future movement 
of the market at the time of publication, 
but forecasts made a month or two months 
previously. If the prediction should have 
been proved right, it would only be neces- 
sary to give the reasoning on which the 
prediction had been made, while in case of 
a wrong forecast I think a very helpful 
article might be made by showing where 
the original forecaster neglected or over- 
emphasized certain factors in making his 
analysis. The article by O. K. McG. in the 
May, 1914, number is something like what 
I mean. But the author of that article, in 
calling attention to the fact that the chart 
did not tell which way the next move 
would be, says he had to figure that out for 
himself from the tape and other sources. If 
he had gone on and given the result that he 
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figured out and the sources, with his process 
of reasoning, and in case time had proved 
him wrong, an analysis of his mistake, I 
think it would have been just what a lot 
of us need. 

I offer the above not as a criticism, simply 
as a or for whatever it may be 
worth.— 

We have received many good suggestions 
from subscribers recently, for which we 


wish to express our thanks. 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 


glad to get them. 


Burr & Co., 14 Wall street. 
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Ten-Cent Store Stocks. 


A circular on the possibilities of the Ten- 
Cent Store stocks, 
F. W. Woolworth Co., is issued by Geo. H. 

° 


Kresge 


W2 and it will be sent free. 


Dividend Calendar 





Ask 


& Co. and 


r Letter 


Books Books 
Amt. Period Payable Close esx srr = 4 905} ae 
Am. AgChemp 14% war. Apr. 15 *Mar. 22 resge p.. o Quar. Apr. ar. 20 
Am. Ag. Cher. 1 % Quar. Apr. 15 *Mar.22 Lehigh Val. p.. 22% Quar. Apr. 10 *Mar. 27 
Am. Bt. Sug. p. 14% — Apr. 1 *Mar. 17 Lehigh V. Rail. 24% uar. Apr. 10 *Mar. 27 
Am. Can. ie Be r. Apr. 1 *Mar.17 L’se Wil B. 1 p. 134% Quar. Apr. 1 *Mar. 19 
Am. Cr. a Fa. 1 r. Apr. 1 *Mar.11 MSP&SSMp. 3%% S.-A. Apr. 15 *Mar. 19 
Am. Car & Fdy. He Bs r. Apr. 1 *Mar. 11 MSP&SSM. 3%% S.-A. Apr. 15 *Mar. 19 
Am. Loco. pf.. 1% ar. Apr. 21 *Apr. 5 Nat. Biscuit... 134% Quar. Apr. 15 *Mar. 29 
Am. S. Sc. p. A 14% r. Apr. 1 Mar.19 Nat. Lead ..... 4% Quar. Mar.31 Mar. 12 
Am. S. Sc. p. B 14% Quar. Apr. 1 Mar.19 Nev. Con. Cop c. Quar. Mar. 31 *Mar. 12 
Am. Sug. RE p. 14% Quar. Apr. 2 *Mar. 1 No. Am. Com. 14% Quar. Apr. 1 *Mar. 18 
Am. Sug. Rf... 14% Quar. Apr. 2 *Mar. 1 Pac. T. & T. p. 1%% Quar. Apr. 15 *Mar. 31 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 2. % Quar. Apr. 15 *Mar.31 Reading 2nd p. 1 % Quar. Apr. 8 *Mar. 23 
Am. Woolen p. 1mm ~~ Apr. 15 Mar. 1 Reading Com.. 2 % Quar. May 13 *Apr. 26 
Anaconda Cop. 25c. Quar. Apr. 14 *Apr. 1 Srs. Rbk & Coply4% Quar. Apr. 1 *Mar. 1s 
Beth. Steel 136% r. Apr. 1 *Mar.16 Srs. Rbk & Co tock Apr. 1 *Mar. 15 
Bklyn. R. oo ar. Apr. 1*Mar. 9 So. Pacific ... 14% Quar. Apr. 1 *Feb. 27 
Butte & Sup.. as tg ar.31 *Mar.12 Tennessee Cop. 75c. Quar. Apr. 8 *Mar. 27 
Cal. Petrol. p 13% % mt. Apr. 1 *Mar. » Texas Com. .. 2%% Quar. Mar. 31 *Mar. 12 
Can. Pac. p.... 2 % Apr. 1 *Mar. Twin Cy R. T.p.134% Quar. Apr. 1 *Mar. 16 
Can. Pac. Ry.. 24% r. Apr. 1 *Mar. : Twin City R. T. 14% Quar. Apr. 1 *Mar. 16 
Cent. Leather, 134% % oom Apr. 1 *Mar.10 Underwd Typ p.14% ey Apr. 1 *Mar. 20 
Chi. & No’w p. 2 war. Apr. 1 *Mar. 1 Underwd Typ.. 1 % Quar. Apr. 1 *Mar. 20 
Chi. & No’w . yt war. Apr. 1 *Mar. 1 Union Pac. p.. 2 % S.-A. Apr. 1 *Mar. | 
Chino Copper . 5c. ar. Mar.31 *Mar.12 Union Pacific.. 2 % Apr. 1 *Mar. 1 
Gen. Chem. p.. 14% Quar. Apr. 1 *Mar.17 United Fruit . 2 % Quar. Apr. 15 *Mar. 25 
Gen. Electric. — — Apr. 15 *Feb. 27. Utah Copper .. 75c. ar. Mar. 31 *Mar. 12 
B. F. Gdrch p 14% r. Apr. 1 *Mar.19 West. Un. Tele. 1 % Quar. Apr. 15 *Mar. 20 
G'dyear T.&R. p. 14% ae, Apr. 1 *Mar.21 Wstghse — 194% Quar. Apr. 15 *Mar. 31 
caso Ex.. s4% ar. Apr. 1 Mar.12 Wstghse E&M % Quar. Apr. 30 *Mar. 31 
Tans soe 2% — Apr. 1 *Mar.22 Willys-Ov'l'd p. 136% met. Apr. 1 *Mar. 20 
Int. Hr. of N. J. 14%% r. Apr. 15 *Mar.25 F. W. Wlwth p. 14% r. Apr. 1 *Mar. 10 
Kan. Cy. So. p.1 % r. Apr. 15 *Mar. 31 *To stock of record. 
Market Statistics 
Breadth 
Dow Jones Averages 50 Stocks No. 
12 Industrials 20 Railroads High Low Total Sales issues) 
Monday, March 15.......... 76.42 89.95 61.27 61.04 128,300 116 
Tuesday, > 75.96 89.59 61.31 60.90 168,200 114 
Wednesday, “ 17 76.03 89.56 61.26 61.03 118,300 116 
Thursday, 3), nue 75.97 89.45 61.18 60.87 218,400 128 
Friday, +, Ma 76.60 89.83 61.57 61.06 300 121 
rday, es 77.12 89.90 61.80 61.52 173,700 112 
Monday, me 78.03 90.09 62.42 61.74 369,400 145 
Tuesday, ware o 79.38 91.30 63.39 62.26 616,300 159 
ednesday, “ 24. 80.03 92.01 64.16 63.21 588,900 171 
Thursday, . 2. 80.13 92.56 64.32 63.51 448,100 161 
Friday, © oe 80.31 92.88 64.46 63.71 375,100 147 
Saturday, Aer 81.18 92.97 64.74 64.14 , 127 




















Contracts and Cotton Prices 


By C. T. REVERE 


work in the cotton market, two of 

which are in the class of fundamental 
factors, while the other concerns itself merely 
with the speculative side of the market. 
These influences are, first, the demand for cot- 
ton for the purpose of consumption; second, 
the outlook for the cotton acreage; and third, 
the technical position of the market. 

Naturally, there will be an inclination to 
rate the first two, or fundamental factors, 
above the last. It is a question, however, 
whether such classification is justified. 

Recently the cotton market has been almost 
violently strong, and prices have advanced 
since March 2 about 135 to 150 points. Nat- 
urally the bull will ascribe the major portion 
of this improvement to the so-called “legiti- 
mate” factors of supply and demand and the 
outlook for the new crop. There were times, 
however, when these very elements were given 
a very bearish construction and the market 
advanced. As a matter of fact, the last 50 
points of the advance resulted from the 
strength of the technical position. There was 
no selling power, and it was comparatively 
easy for bulls to bid up prices on account of 
the scarcity of contracts. 

At no time this season has there been any 
free supply of contracts. There has been 
plenty of cotton in the South, and the bear 
frequently has been misled into placing too 
much reliance on the imposing supply figures 
and the restricted offtake resulting from slack 
trade and interference with exports. 

The technical position of the market has 
been peculiarly strong throughout the whole 
season owing to the lack of selling power. 
Contracts would have been much more plenti- 
ful if the old-time credit system had been 
working in full operation. Hundreds of 
Southern shippers would have been more than 
glad to sell contracts against spots if there 
had been a disposition on the part of the New 
York brokers to extend former credit ac- 
commodation. 

It is perhaps fortunate that such restric- 
tions have been placed around the granting 
of credits. The Gedhen shipper has saved 
much money thereby. Thus far the big crop 
has exercised very little pressure upon the 
contract market. 

Many a smaller crop has told much more 
heavily against prices. So far as the future 
market is concerned, the weight of the crop 
is felt, not in the size of the yield so much as 
in the amount of contracts that are sold 
against spots. 

Prices are now up about $12.50 to $13 per 
bale, or a maximum of about 260 points from 
the low level of the season. In the opinion 
of the writer the most influential developments 
affecting cotton prices will not be the reduc- 
tion in acreage or the outlook for peace so 
much as the amount of selling power resulting 
from the supply of contracts, 


A’ present there are three influences at 


Cotton may go much higher, but with the 
new crop months’ selling aes 10% to 10% 
cents, cotton has left the realm of pure in- 
vestment and is now more of a speculative 
hazard. October has sold as high as 10.30. 
At this time. last season October was less 
than a cent above these prices, and even at 
that price was not considered a bargain. 

Inasmuch as bullish enthusiasm has shown 
a perceptible increase during the rise of the 
last month, it would not be surprising if there 
had been a corresponding gain in the supply 
of contracts. With an increase in selling 
power it would be perfectly easy for the mar- 
ket to decline on bullish news just as it ad- 
vanced in the face of bearish news on account 
of the scarcity of contracts. 

It is difficult to give proven value to the 
factors of consumption this season. If there 
were a strong demand for goods it would 
seem that American mills would do a very 
large business. They have no high ocean 
freight or insurance rates to pay; they have 
had an opportunity of getting their cotton 
from 2 cents to 8 cents per pound below the 
prices paid by their foreign competitors. 
They should, therefore, be able to make prices 
which would bring them the business of the 
world. That trade with American manufac- 
turers is even below normal seems to furnish 
a contradiction of the claims of a big con- 
sumption this season, except along the lines 
of government contracts, the substitution of 
cotton for wool and the use of cotton in the 
manufacture of explosives. 

On this latter point the writer recently had 
occasion to make an investigation of the 
claims of heavy consumption of cotton for 
smokeless powder and found ample corrobora- 
tion of apparently extravagant claims. When 
one figures that a small field battery of six 
guns shoots away 240 pounds of cotton per 
minute and that there are thousands of such 
batteries engaged in the firing line in the 
European theatre of war, it is easy to accept 
estimates that the manufacture of explosives 
has consumed cotton at the rate of 1,200,000 
bales per year. 





Bargains in the Low-Priced Issues. 


A list of low-priced issues which have 
yielded large peg in the past has been 
completed b eane, Zayas & Potts, mem- 
bers of the her York Stock Exchange, 15 
Broad street. It will be sent free by men- 
tioning the Magazine of Wall Street. Ask 
for List W. 





A Bulletin Service of Cotton News. 


Johnston, Storm & Co., 15 William street, 
New York, are publishing a bulletin service 
of cotton news. Mention The Magazine of 
Wall Street and it will be mailed to you 
free of charge. 
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The Fallacy of Bulling New Crop Wheat 


BY JULIUS J. STRASBURGER 


jy™ HILL, of the Northwest, recently gave 

vent to the prediction that wheat on the 
farms might not be worth more than 
seventy cents a bushel this coming season. 
Much criticism was directed at this remark. 
Bullish views preponderated at the time and 
it was popular to take exception to a forecast 
that was not in accordance with the market 
position of the trade at large. 

There are some shrewd authorities, how- 
ever, who refuse to regard this utterance as 
altogether radical and misleading. These op- 
erators advocate the selling side of the wheat 
list, but emphasize their aversion to being 
short of the old crop or early new crop de- 
liveries. The reason for this attitude, despite 
the relatively higher basis for the early new 
crop deliveries, such as obtains in the Chicago 
July option, is at once apparent. It is feared 
that the demand for the first run of new cro; 
wheat in late June, July and August from bo’ 
home and foreign consumers might be un- 
pleasantly urgent as a result of the scarcity of 
the old crop, while the possibilities of exces- 
sive rains interfering with the harvest in July 
are ever before the trade. 

But during the autumn there should be a 
tremendous movement of the growing crop 
and the foreign demand should abate as im- 
portant crops abroad will also be available for 
market at about that stage. Selling a crop be- 
fore it is hardly out of the ground has more 
than once proved unprofitable, but for a long 
time last season, and in various others, the 
sale of “scenery” brought large profits to the 
more far-sighted individuals. A year ago, 
traders waited in vain for noteworthy crop 
deterioration and it never came, but the war 
finally rescued the market from a lower level 
than had prevailed in a decade. 

The picture at present is vastly different 
from that presented last summer inasmuch as 
the price of wheat is approximately thirty 
cents a bushel higher and the crop’s founda- 
tion actually superior. The prevailing price 
in itself is a great discounting feature. It 
may be argued that the war still rages which 
alone justifies a continued high charge for 
wheat, but such a theory can be easily and 
effectively assailed. The supply and demand 
situation should dominate, although foreign 
political affairs admittedly may help to shape 
this salient item. Unless the outlook changes, 
there promises to be an abundance of wheat 
for all the world. 

No overwhelming mass of statistics need be 
exhibited to illustrate the prospects of huge 
supplies of wheat this coming season and the 
outlook for active competition in the market- 
ing. The winter wheat area in the United 
States is fully 10 per cent. greater than that 
of the previous year, while the spring wheat 
is likely to be increased at least 15 per cent. 
This added land is equivalent to more than 
80,000,000 bushels of wheat. In other words, 


there can be unpropitious weather to cut the 
yield 80,000,000 bushels and still leave a 
mighty crop of 891,000,000 bushels, which rep- 
resented the phenomenon of the season just 
en and which compares with the previous 
record of 1913 of 763,000,000 bushels. During 
1913 wheat sold for seventy cents on farms. 

The incentive for higher wheat prices, there- 
fore, is not likely to come from the outlook 
for the crops in our country, but assuredly 
there will be crop scares. Droughty sections 
will be heard from, bug stories are inevitable, 
poor germination is to be expected, excessive 
rains are to be prepared for and abnormal 
temperatures will be reported. Yet the 
acreage will be so great that many fields can 
ungrudgingly be forfeited. 

It is essential to bear in mind that the 
350,000,000 bushel shortage in foreign crops 
last season had much to do with the recording 
of the great advances in the domestic markets. 
That deficiency was really a catastrophe and is 
not likely to be witnessed again this season. 

India increased her area more than 20 per 
cent. this year and is harvesting a crop pro- 
viding at least 40,000,000 bushels more than 
were gathered the preceding season. Canada 
will have thirty ae cent. more wheat land 
than planted in 1914, and might easily raise 
160,000,000 bushels more than were produced 
last season. These countries are not seriously 
hampered in their farm activities by the war. 
Great Britain and Switzerland have increased 
their areas by about ten per cent., Italy by five 
and several of the other producing countries 
of Europe show slight gains. Australia should 
have a good sized area following the past 
year’s failure. 

France, partly war invested, cannot be ex- 
pected to equal her crop of the previous year. 
Belgium will be very short. Fhe Danubian 
countries are uncertain. Russia is handi- 
capped and a decrease there has been 
claimed, but there are perhaps more than 
60,000,000 bushels of oiiies wheat locked in 
that country because the Dardanelles are 
closed. Germany and Austria have striven to 
grow good crops. The augmented acreages in 
various parts of Europe, however, are partially 
counterbalanced by the less intense cultivation 
of the crops and by the disruption of labor as 
caused by the exigencies of the war. 

Should the European conflict terminate in 
the course of the next several months, Ger- 
many and Austria ought to gradually take 
about 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, but then 
Russia should be in a position to liberate ex- 
tensive amounts. A continuance of the strug- 
gle with the embargo on importations into 

rmany and Austria manifestly suggests les- 
sened distribution oe eaportng countries. 
The forcing of the es would unques- 
tionably be a vital bearish factor in the wheat 
supply situation which can be expected to de- 
velop in 1915-16. 





